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A Chimese View of Rotary 


By I. Cc. Tsao 


Managing Director, Chekiang Telephone Administration 
Past President, Rotary Club of Hangchow, China 


ELLOWSHIP is what Robinson Crusoe longed 
for immediately after he had found food and shelter. It 
is a universal need of men. Paul Harris must have real- 
ized it, back in 1905, when he organized the little groug 
of business and professional men into the first of more 
than 4,000 Rotary Clubs that now exist. 

Closely associated with the friendliness that has char- 
acterized Rotary throughout its history has been an in 
creasing emphasis upon the ideal of service. Today, Ro- 
tary travellers in all parts of the world will find those two 
elements active in any Rotary Club they may visit. 

The human tendency is to take the presence of our fel 
low men for granted. We are inclined to be friendly 
only in our homes and among our special circle of 
friends. But fellowship is not a thing to be given a label 
and pigeonholed for special occasions. Opportunities 
abound for being kindly. Have ever you asked a stranger 
for street directions? If he not only told you what you 
wanted but with a smile went out of his way to accom- 
pany you past a confusing crossroads, you know what 
friendliness is. 

Being kind is an art we all can practice. A few steps 
out of our way to direct a newcomer to his destination 
is a small thing to us, but it means much to the bewil- 
dered stranger. It is not difficult to spend a moment en- 
lightening some person who is at a wrong counter in a 
crowded postoffice or customhouse, but such friendly 
courtesies often save other people infinite trouble. 

I do not mean, of course, that we should be offensively 
friendly to the point where we become “hail-fellows-well- 
met” and slap the backs of everyone we meet on the 
streets. But there is a happy medium between that and the 
attitude of him who retires into a shell of stand-offishness. 
Rotarians who within their Clubs practice real fellowship 
will carry that spirit into their everyday affairs. 

The same is true of the ideal of Service, which often is 
so closely associated in practice with fellowship as to 
make it difficult to separate the two even in a theoretical 
analysis. “Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you” is, I suppose, as fine an expression of the Serv- 
ice ideal of Rotary as could be given. As one’s under- 
standing of it grows, one cannot fail to see how it must 
issue in goodwill and in understanding. 

To a Chinese, there is much in all this that exemplifies 
the wisdom of revered teachers of ages past. The writ- 
ings of Confucius, the great philosopher who lived 551 
to 478 B. C., are worth rereading at this point. He said 
that above all a man should sheo shen, tk §, that is, con- 
duct himself to be above criticism: and che chia B% » to 
make his family a model for others; and tze kuao, 33M, 


‘Ping Tien Sha’ sounds strange 


to Occidental ears, but it is a 


very ancient way of expressing the 
idea of ‘peace among the nations.’ 


which is to serve one’s country; and, finally, ping tien s 
FF, so that there will be peace among the nations 

A similar development of ideas is to be observed in 
the Rotary Aims and Objects Plan—Club, Vocational, 
Community, International Service. First comes exem 
plarv life of the individual in relation to his groups—th« 
Club and the community, his vocation, and his country 
As the principles of Rotary are applied come the good 
will and understanding which make peace possible. 
Prejudice and ignorance are the two great barriers to 
goodwill and understanding among peoples. The re 
son why Rotary Clubs have sprung up all over the world 
and new ones are being organized constantly, is that Ro 
tary recognizes the importance of displacing prejudice 
and ignorance, which are negative, with goodwill and 
understanding, which are positive. The very basis for se 
lecting members of a Club exemplifies this. A man is 
chosen to become a Rotarian because he is an outstanding 
representative of his particular vocation, regardless of his 
class, religion, race, or nationality. 

Every large city of the world has a wide variety of 
clubs. There are political clubs, where only politics is 
talked about; literary clubs where both classical and 
modern literature are discussed; art clubs where artists 
exhibit their work; engineering clubs for engineers; med 
ical clubs for doctors, and so on. Too, there are numet 
ous welfare and religious organizations. 


But Rotary Clubs are different from all of these. P 


ciples of the professional groups apply exclusively to 
themselves, but the Rotary ideal of Service is applic: ble 
to all. Membership in vocational clubs is limited to those 
directly interested, but a Rotary Club takes in a cross 
section of the business and professional life of its com 
munity. Through individual action of its members, or 
through committees or projects of the Club as a whole, 
it spreads the benefits of its organization throughout the 
community into the nation, and from nation to nation. 
Today, there are more than 170,000 Rotarians in all 
quarters of the world. It is not a large number, com 
pared to the population of even a small-sized country 
But as men engaged in commerce and the professions, 
these 170,000 Rotarians can do much to promote f¢ llow 
ship and the ideal of Service, first within their groups, 
then among other persons with whom they come into 
contact. As this is done, the Movement will gather mo 
mentum and will make an increasingly important con 
tribution to the eradication of prejudice and ignoran 


and thereby advance international peace and prosperity. 











HE PROBLEM of organization is today the 
most important, as it is also one of the most difficult and 
fascinating in the world. 

We who live in America, like peoples elsewhere in 
time and space, have had other important problems, and 
it may afford a moment of comfort in this bewildering 
period to realize that we have solved them. The first 
problem for the first settlers, as it has been of many whole 
races, was that of food supply. There was the terrible 
“starving time” in Virginia. In the world today, famine 
has for the most part ceased to be a problem. We also 
had the problem of conquering a continent-wide wilder- 
ness and making it suitable for men’s homes. That has 
been done. 

There was the important problem of getting and 
accumulating capital—in goods as well as money—for 
which we were for long chiefly dependent on Europe. 
That has been done. And so with other problems; but 
that of organization remains, and not only for ourselves 
but in one form or another for the whole world. 

Let us try to clarify the subject a little by considering 
what the problem is in its various forms. 

There are many of these, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that we should realize this point. First of all, 
what is organization? For the purpose of this article, 
we may say that it is a method by which scattered units 
are brought to work together so as to achieve order and 
dependable results instead of anarchy, chaos, and futility. 

The universe is a good example. Take our solar sys- 
tem. We are said to be tearing through space at an in- 
credible rate, but order and harmony are maintained 


because there is organization. There is a centrifugal force 
at work which would make each individual body fly off 
on its own, but there is also the centripetal which binds 
one to another. The perfect balance between these two 
keeps the system ordered. It makes possible the revolu- 
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tion of the planets around the sun, gives us our seasons. 
our warmth and light, all life as we know it. If the 
balance were lost or the second force ceased to work, life 
might be annihilated in a few seconds by the earth rush 
ing off into cold stellar space on its own. 

Again, take the cells of a living organism. For some 
mysterious reason and according to unknown laws, all 
those of a human being organize themselves into a human 
being, those of a lion into a lion, those of a potato vine 
into a potato vine. If they went off on their own, we 
might have a human body with a lion’s head and a 
potato vine for a tail, or more likely a completely chaotic 
aggregation of cells making nothing describable. 

If there were but one star, made up of one element, 
in the entire universe, or only one living cell, organization 
might conceivably be unnecessary, but where units multi- 
ply, it is organization or chaos. In human society, espe 
cially with our great modern masses, organization—or 
rather a multiplicity of organizations—becomes absolutely 
essential. Their nature and mode of operation spell hap- 
piness or misery to mankind. 


| is, however, an immense difference between 
the organizations of “nature” and those of human nature. 
In the former, the units so far as we know have no char 
acters, desires, wills of their own. The planets respond 
to one force which carries them off into space in a straight 
line. They respond to another which, combined with the 
first, keeps them circling around the sun. The planets 
do not care what they do or where they go. Human 
beings, on the other hand, the units of all human organ- 
izations, do care. These characters, desires, wills, must 
be taken into account in any human organization. 
These human organizations fall into two general classes 
which we may call coercive and voluntary. Among the 
former we may list governments, armies, prisons, and 
so on; among the latter all the social organizations such 
as Rotary, other clubs, business organizations, charitable 
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Suns, moons, stars in 
ceaseless motion, with 
force balancing force. 





societies, churches, universities, and a host of others, in 
which people join voluntarily to secure some desired end. 

This brings us to another point, the question of what 
is the end to be achieved by any organization of either 
class? Obviously, the end to be achieved by a govern 
ment in times of peace is wholly different from that of 
an army in war. The discipline, the ruthless disregard 
of individual safety and happiness in the latter organiza- 
tion must be quite different from what is possible or de- 
sirable in the former. Again, a dangerous criminal who 
becomes part of a prison organization must be treated 
differently from a respectable citizen who becomes a 
member of a voluntary social or business organization. 

This is all so obvious that it seems scarcely worth setting 
down in print, yet it is all too often lost to sight even 
by great statesmen. 

Thomas Jefferson, for example, had learned the lesson 
well. He preached all his life that the form of a govern- 
ment had to be suited to the citizens who would be called 
upon to run it, and that although one type might be 
more desirable in the abstract than another, it would not 
be in practice if the moral and intellectual training of 
citizens did not permit of their running it well. On the 
other hand, another great Democrat, Woodrow Wilson, 
thought in abstract terms of the form of government and 
not in concrete terms of the citizens, and having devised 
the perfect form of government in his mind would have 
had it forced on all peoples regardless of their varied 
characteristics. Why force a people, proud of its own 
cultural tradition, to live under a New England form of 
democracy which sprang from an Anglo-Saxon back- 
ground and was nurtured in town meetings through 
three centuries of development? Wilson never quite re- 
alized the illogic of his thinking on this. 

The fact is that the problem of organization of any sort 
is essentially a pragmatic and not a theoretical, dogmatic 
one. This applies equally to the coercive and voluntary 
types. In all of them, however, we may note two chief 
tendencies or forces at work, the centrifugal and centrip- 
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for example, is to achieve victory over the enemy, and 
for that purpose the individual wills and desir 


be practically left out. This is not true of 
peace or of nonservice organizations. 


No one can Say that centralization Ol dece 











“Why force a people, proud of its own cultural tradi- 
tion, to live under a New England form of democracy?” 
is better. The chief thing is to have the right balance 
for the particular type of organization, the end it is to 
attain, the maximum efficiency to be reached—all taking 
into consideration the characters, wills, and desires of the 
individual units composing it or for whom it exists. 
Here are, The combinations 
are endless. In government, for example, during the last 
century and a half, the British Empire has, in its major 


at least, four variables. 


aspects, moved toward decentralization whereas we in 
In 1776, 


the Parliament in London was trying to rule all the 


America have worked toward centralization. 


colonies. Today the great Dominions are practically in- 
dependent except for ties of kinship and interest. Even 
in the British Isles there are three Parliaments functioning 
where only one ruled before the last war. With us, the 
tendency has been away from States’ Rights toward a 
vast concentration of power and control by the Federal 
Government, and this has been true not merely of the 
present Administration. It has been a steady trend since 
secession was denied to the South in 1860. 

Which trend is better? No one can answer except in 
terms of efficiency, national character, and the happiness 
of individual citizens. Organization is, as we have said, 
a pragmatic problem, and must vary with the needs of 
the particular organization. 

Rotary, for example. 1 understand that there are some 
4,200 Rotary Clubs in all parts of the world. They are 
united in Rotary International, which in its annual Con- 
ventions of the Club delegates is the sole general legis- 
lative body of the whole organization. However, each 
Club retains autonomy in local matters. World Rotary is 
divided into 91 Districts, each of which nominates a 
Governor who, by election at the Convention, becomes 
an ofhicer, not of the District, but of Rotary International. 
To a limited extent, the Clubs also function in Districts 
or other groups. 

So in the Rotary movement we find the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces at work, and creating efficiency and 


harmony by balance. In other words, Rotary has wisely 
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provided for pragmatism and not dogmatism. It is not 
said that one form of government is the best and the only 
one for everybody and anybody, anywhere, at all times. 

The number and kinds of organizations are now so 
numerous and varied that we cannot consider them all, 
but we may note the great variety, for example, in the 
organization of the various churches of all denominations. 
Some are highly centralized, such as the Roman Catholic 
and the Church of England; others are largely decentral- 
ized like the Congregational. The question is not ab- 
stractly which is the better organization but practically 
in each case, what type of organization will get the best 
results for those belonging to it and desiring the results? 

But if we cannot lay down any specific rules for organ- 
izations or point to one as the best type, is there nothing 
to be said in general about them? I think there is. | 
may run over a few points briefly. 

For one thing, there is the all-essential balance between 
centralization aad decentralization. I suppose all of us 
have had experience with two types of organizations- 
small business or other—in one of which the “boss” con- 
siders that no one can do anything but himself. He has 
to watch every detail. He thinks he can never take a 


holiday. No one in his office gains experience in re- 
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sponsibility, and some day, when the “boss” gets sick or 
dies, the place blows up. At the other extreme is the 
oface with no head, and in which all is at sixes or sevens, 
as We Say. 

Going back to our example of the solar system, in the 
first case all the planets are sucked into the sun and 
burned up, and in the second they all go off into space 
on their own. There is no balance of forces in either 
case which makes for order and predictability. 

On the whole, as we look over the success or failure 
of organizations, whether government or private or the 
social aggregates of humanity which we call societies, it 
seems to me that in the long run those have the greatest 
stability and lasting powers in which the characters, wills, 
and desires of the individual units are made full use of to 
supplement, and implement, the direction at the center. 

Although an American of three centuries’ ancestry, I 
have lived in England a number of years in the past and 
visited it frequently. I am always struck when there by 
the initiative of the individual, of all classes. To cite a 
very minor bygalluminating example, I know a number 
of London 





Avho go once a week to visit prisoners, 






ecome friendly, and look after them 
their terms are over. We here in 
‘ely organize a “Prison Visiting 


11 


last year took the advice of its “efficiency expert” and 
changed the forms on which it reported to the widows, 
orphans, and others whose funds it handled, the specifi 
amounts of monthly income. The new form was more 
“efficient” in the sense that it required less time, trouble, 
and cost on the part of the Trust Company. But non¢ 
of the widows, orphans, professional men, and others 
whose money was being handled could make head o1 
tail of it. 

Personally, although I had had many years of experi 


ence on the New York Stock Exchange, | found 


fusing. Yet, in the name of efficiency, they refus 
change it. The institution had overlooked the et 
which they were working, namely to get accounts 
create goodw ill, and also the human material with w! 
they were working. It was a case of sheer dogmatism in 
organization. 


In this article I have not attempted to say wh 


of organization—governmental, business, or other—is 
best, but merely to point to some of the factors controlling 
the problem. There is no best. There 

variables in each case. That is the essence of the w 
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thing—to keep an open mind, to be flexible, and. above 
a 


all, not to be rigid or dogmatic. 
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ploy a social 
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saying that if a few Englishmen were cast away on an 
island the first thing they would do would be to organize 
a government. There is a long and interesting history 
back of this English trait, which we cannot go into here, 
but the point is that a group of Englishmen can build 
up a body politic anywhere just as a group of cells builds 
up a body physical, only it is done by voluntary and in- 
telligent action upon the part of individuals. 

Where that can be done by individuals, whether in a 
body politic or a small office; as was just noted, or any 
other organization, you get stability, vitality, and promise 
of life. But again we come back to one of our major 
theses that all depends on the human material with which 
you are dealing, and the object of the organization. The 
Englishman in an army, or a prison, has to give up the 
freedom and initiative which he enjoys and exercises as 
a peacetime citizen of the Empire. Moreover, the type 
of organization which may be suited to one race or peo- 
ple may not be suited to another. There is no reason 
why one form of government should be the ideal form 
suited to the entire world at once. Each people has to 
find the form suited to it, as each man has to get a suit 
that fits him. 

The chief thing in organization, it seems to me, 1s 
flexibility and absence of dogmatism. The three things 
that must be borne in mind are: the end to be attained, 
efficiency of means, and the nature of the human material. 

To take an example: I have already mentioned efh- 
ciency. A certain trust company in New York which 
has a large number of custodian and trustee accounts, 

















T IS A MISTAKE for us to approach this question 
of crop insurance merely as though we were a board of 
directors pondering the setup of a new corporation to 
make some money. That aspect—the considerations of 
profit and loss—enters the case, of course; but there is 
more to it than that. Such a proposal for the betterment 
of our agricultural community involves stakes which 
differ somewhat from the stakes in private business. 
There are certain human and social consequences to be 
taken into account. 

As has been amply demonstrated, the Government can- 
not be inactive in the face of these human and social 
necessities. Over the last dozen years, for example, it 
has put up hundreds of millions of dollars for drought 
relief, seed loans, and other emergency purposes con- 
nected with the failure of crops. 

The impact of these shocks which come from the wide 
and ungovernable swings of production is devastating to 
the entire community. Insofar as we can find ways to 
cushion these economic shocks, the whole country will 
get a variety of real dividends out of it. 

Is there anything about the proposition of govern. 
mentally supervised crop insurance per se that should 
make businessmen close their minds to it?) The insur- 
ance idea runs through all commercial business itself 
Businessmen 


like a thread of color through a fabric. 
cover their hazards by insurance at every possible point. 


Photo: H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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»’ This debate-of-the-month 
impartially presents both 
sides of a problem that 
is ‘making the headlines’ 
in the United States. But 
the underlying issue—man 
vs. nature—is universal, 
and crop insurance is a 
much-discussed proposal 
wherever men sowand reap. 


Yes= 


Says A. G. Black 


Chief, U. S. Bureau, Agricultural Economics 








Take wheat, for instance. From the moment it leaves 
the farmer’s hand at the country elevator and goes into 
the channels of trade—all the while it is moving toward 
an ultimate sack of flour on the retailer’s shelf—it is cov- 
ered by insurance. After it gets into the field of distri- 
bution, wheat is a readily insurable thing. But wheat 
back there in the field of production has long been lack- 
ing insurance protection, except for some incidental cov- 
erage against hail and windstorms. 

It is sometimes said that we have a background of sad 
experience—of failure—in this crop insurance field. 
True, there have been a number of experiments by pri- 
vate companies running back as far as 1899. All of them 
may be termed failures and have resulted in losses to the 
companies. 

We may recall, however, that almost no development 
in insurance has ever sprung full-grown into success. 
The whole history of the field is a long story of experi- 
ment, of trial and error. 

A study of these failures by the private companies 
indicates some fairly definite reasons for the breakdown. 
In the first place, the insurance was put into effect within 
a comparatively small area, which made it subject to the 
danger of heavy crop failure while the risk was limited 
in its spread. In the second place, the attempts were 
made to insure the farmer’s income rather than his loss 
of crop alone. The Companies [Continued on page 53| 
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No! 


Says Robert E. Sterling 


Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


HATEVER else it may be, the currently dis- 
cussed proposal to collect toll from and pay indemnities 
to farmers according to whether their harvests may be 
great or small is not insurance. At best, it contemplates 
a system of pooling surpluses through growers turning 
a part of their production over to the Government in 
“good” years so that the “Joseph” reserve created may be 
juggled for production control or price stabilization. 

Insurance, both in its literal meaning and in com- 
mercial practice, means protection against loss or dam- 
age by a contingent event. For this protection the in- 
sured pays a premium and, when the loss or damage 
occurs, the insurer compensates him by 
payment of an indemnity. Since the 
days of its initiation by shipowners, who 
joined in mutual pledges to share theit 
losses at sea, it never has been anything 
else. Even now, although modern in- 
vention has given it multiple forms, the 
principle and practice remain the same— 
a hazard and an agreed measure of pro- 
tection in consideration of a_predeter- 
mined premium payment. 

In exactly this form, attempts were 
made to apply it to agriculture as early 
as 1899, when an adventurous Minneap- 
olis company, in consideration of a pre- 
mium of 5 percent, undertook to guar- 
antee grain farmers a minimum return 
of $5 an acre, representing approxi- 
mately their outlay for land use, seed, 
planting, and cultivation. Inexperienced 
management, an insufficient premium 
rate, and declining grain prices brought 
the experiment to disaster. 

Nearly 20 years later, in 1917, three 
other companies in the Northwest—two 
ot them joint-stock and the third a mu- 
tual organization—repeated the experi- 
ment on a 10 percent rate basis, insur- 
ing a $7-per-acre return on payment of 
a 70-cents-per-acre premium. 

In these experiments, indemnities were 
at a fixed price, wheat at a dollar per 
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bushel, so that the insurance was on yield 
rather than value and the market hazard 
thus eliminated. Despite this precaution, 
drought and other unforeseen events caused 
the adventures, like their predecessor, to end 


in disaster with the underwriters unable to 


meet their obligations. 

Following an interval of three or four 
apparent indications of a continuing deman¢ 
crop insurance persuaded two Eastern compat 
the Harttord and the Home, to pl Ly with the 
both in the United States and in Canad 
Hartford 1S reported to have wr tten abot 
000,000 of such insurance, basing the indemn 
upon the grower’s cost per acre and, for 
mium of slightly less than 6 percent, insu 
against loss by frost, winterkill, flood, d: 
insects, and other hazards. Both underwriting 


ventures proved costly, |Continucd on p 






HIGH-SCHOOL boy whom I know is in trou- 
ble. His name isn’t Bill but that will do. 

Not long ago I saw him waiting for a bus and stopped 
to pick him up. Without half looking, I could see he 





was feeling pretty glum. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. 

“Matter?” he snapped. “Everything. So far as I can 
see, I'm a big mistake.” 

It was plain to be seen he wanted to talk. 

“I wouldn't be so sure about that,” I said just to give 
him a chance to get things off his chest. 

“Oh, you wouldn't,” he shot back. “Well, just let me 
tell you a few things.” 

He did all right—all the way downtown. He was a 
good bit like an overheated water tank. You open the 
faucet and first thing you know the thing shoots off 
water and steam and sputters around in great shape until 
the pressure eases up. 

Bill is at “outs” with his family and with himself. I 
haven't talked with his father but I know he would say, 
“IT just don’t know what's the matter with Bill.” There 
isn’t anything really the matter with the boy. The trou- 
ble is he doesn’t understand his parents and they don’t 
understand him. 

Many a father and mother are unnecessarily troubled 
about their son simply because they do not understand 
his way of looking at things. Let us use Bill to illustrate 
how a boy feels about some matters and why, for the 
things involved in Bill’s discontent are at the heart of the 
difficulties in most unhappy parent and son relationships 


at this age. 

One of the things Bill is upset about is money. He 
works Saturdays and Summers but doesn’t earn enough 
to meet his needs. By that I mean he doesn’t have as 
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‘What's the Matter 





With Our Bill? 


By Roy E. Dickerson 


much as he thinks he should have. That’s one place 
where the rub comes, but not the really sore spot. His 
folks think he spends too much money. Bill feels em 
barrassed and humiliated because he can’t do some of the 
things his associates do. 

Bill has used up all his own savings so that when he 
wants spending money he has to ask his folks. He gets 
it, and about as much as is good for him. Moreover. 
it isn’t given to him grudgingly or with more or less un 
complimentary remarks appropriate to the occasion. 
But how Bill hates to have to ask for a dollar! His 
trouble isn’t really how much he gets but how he gets it. 

This irritation grows out of the fact that Bill is becom 
ing a man and beginning to feel a man’s spirit of inde- 
pendence. When he was a little boy it was quite natural 
to ask for his pennies and dimes. Now 
that he is growing up, this thing of be- 
ing dependent upon someone else is be- 






ginning to irk him, especially since Bill 
has the idea that he is too great a bur- 
den and drag upon his parents. He 
feels they have done so much for him 
that he can’t let them do any more and 
so he wants to try to find a job. 
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Bill needs to understand first, that his folks really take 
the keenest delight in doing things for him. Any parent 
knows that just about the biggest thing he has to live for 
is his children. He knows that it is no hardship to sacri- 
fice for their sake. Bill hasn’t really grasped that. Then 
he should understand how much he needs an education. 

A high-school education, on the average, means thou- 
sands of dollars more in the pay envelope in a lifetime. 
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My advice to most high-school boys who want to quit 
school is, “Better get a job that pays $30 a day. If you 
don’t you'll lose money. It’s poor judgment to take a job 
even if you could find one unless it is absolutely necessary 
to go to work or clearly to your advantage. And don’t 
forget that you are not the best judge of what should be 
done. You’d better rely upon the judgment of someone 
with much more experience than you have had.” 

Some of Bill’s friends take a different position. They 
are “sore” at their parents, say a lot of unpleasant things 
about being treated like “kids,” and talk about running 
away from home. One of them did. 

Now it’s their growing spirit of independence which 
largely accounts for the way Bill and his friends feel even 
if they act differently. The point I want to make is that 
the trouble might have been avoided if this were under- 
stood and taken into consideration. That doesn’t mean ; 
boy is to have his own way about everything. It simply 
means that parents will handle him quite a bit differently 
because they know how he feels and will be able the bet 
ter to correct his shortcomings. 

There are few things which more profoundly influ- 
ence a boy’s point of view than this urge to indepen- 
dence. And there are few things more difficult, it seems, 
for parents to understand. Yet it is 
entirely normal. Bill zs growing up. 








heart. At odd 





“It's Bill's first affair of the 
moments he 
moons and dreams much to his 
family’samusement. Andwhen 
”” 
they tease him, he is miserable. 


years at the most he will reach tl 
independent action is necessary if he is to pl. Vv amans 
part in the world and carry a man’s responsibilty. He 
cannot always be dependent. He must grow away from 
childish reliance upon his parents. 

Normally, a boy does this gradually. But usually th 
process is painful for both him and his parents. It is 
hard for them to realize their boy is no longer the little 
boy whose every act was safeguarded and regulated. It is 
hard for him to undertsand why he should not have his 
own way about things and do pretty much as he pleases 
without consulting them. 


Any number of adjustments difficult to make arise 


from this situation. When is a boy old enough to go ou 
somewhere for an evening without asking his parents 
permission? Or without telling them where he has b 
and what he did? Should he ever be unwilling to d 
When does a boy get big enough to “make a date” w 
some girl without asking if he can? What time of the 
night should he get in? How many nights a w 
should he go out?) Who should determine that? When 
should he have the use of the car? Must h 
is going to do with it?) And so on and on w 
problem after problem which ot be 
mention d here. 

Let us oet back to Bill. x0 I 
money is concerned, he should have an 
allowance. How much? Ther 5 no 
time to discuss that questiom, but | 
should have a certain sum which com 


to him regularly without asking, so 1 
he can plan his affairs knowing what ob 
ligations he can take on and meet. And 
the arrangement should be worked out 
not for him but with him. 


made to feel that he has had 


feel that he is at least a junior partner 


the home instead of a hired clerk whos 
only business is to take orders. A boy 
craves a sense of responsibil Many 

so-called bad DOY has bee nm Mm de over by 


the simple trick of giving him s 


to do. The older a boy gets the mor 


he values being taken into 
the more he appreciates being asked hi 
opinion and having that opinion treate 
with respect. 
everyone to agree with him. Common 
sense teaches him better. 
the satisfaction of saying his say and hav 


ing it given sober consideration 


But he h is nad 


He should be 


in making the decision or at | 
} | | “ee 
j has been consulted and consideration 
given to his opinion. 
Which leads to my next point. Bill 
needs recognition. He sho wld be m de to 


mething 


confide nce, 


Ot course he doe n't expe t 


‘ 


Don't decide everything for your boy. 


Let him in even on matters of family 
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policy. Talk over with him such things as whether you 
can really afford that new car or how much the family 
should spend on clothing. Ask him to find out what is 
the best kind of paint to use on the roof or what really 
is the best buy in a radio. Pay him the compliment of 
asking his advice and taking it now and then. There 
are few things boys tell me about their fathers with 
greater appreciation than that “He talks things over with 


me and treats me like a man, not a four-year-old.” 


A this is pretty closely related to a boy’s craving for 


understanding. Tremendous physical, mental, and spir- 
itual changes occur in the boy between twelve and 
For one thing he often gets tall, awkward, and 
with his hands; 


twenty. 
what to do 
It is no joke to him 


clumsy. Doesn't know 
falls over his own feet and the like. 
and he is profoundly appreciative it folks at home, at 
least, understand how it is and don't make fun of him. 
Often a boy gets the reputation of being lazy. Sometimes 
he is. However, it may be that he has grown so rapidly 
that his energy has been pretty much over-taxed just in 
growing, with the result that he hasn’t much pep and 
won't have until Nature rests awhile. Give him a year 
and watch the difference. And meantime don’t accuse 
him of being lazy. 

the need to under- 


This is only one illustration of 


stand a boy. Bill’s situation right now affords another. 
Recently he has taken a special liking to a girl. It’s Bill’s 
first affair of the heart. At odd moments he moons and 
dreams much to his family’s amusement. And when 
they tease, he is miserable. Of course, Bill has not any 
real notion of marrying now, but he believes this girl 


is just the one and he is sure they will not mind wait- 









“Bill has used up all his own 
savings so that when he wants 
spending money he has to ask 
his folks. ... 
hates to ask for a dollar.” 
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ing the necessary years! Of course he is more than likely 
to change his mind and to do so maybe next month. 
But it is all very serious to him now and it does not set 
well to have fun poked at him. 

3oys feel like this about their “puppy love” affairs. 
Wise parents understand this and withhold their jokes 
If they do not it simply means that the boy shuts up like 
a clam about any girl who interests him. As a result his 
parents are never taken into his confidence about love 
affairs because he doesn’t enjoy having his girl friends 
run down or himself ridiculed. 

It is in this zone of interest in girls that a boy specially 
needs an understanding on the part of his parents. He 
is rapidly approaching the years of manhood in which 
normally he will become a husband and a father. The 
growth in his teens is toward not only physical but emo 
tional fitness for marriage. 

Parents need to understand what is involved in this 
physical and psychic development and they should do all 
they can to further normal growth. 

This calls for the kind of relationship between a boy 
and his parents, especially his father, which makes i! 
possible to talk frankly regarding sex. My experience 
leads me to believe that not more than one boy in ten 
has ever had a frank, friendly talk with his father on 
even the physical facts involved not to mention the vastly 
more important matters of healthy minded attitudes to- 
ward sex and relationship with girls. 

Boys know they need information and inspiration in 
this area of life. Moreover they feel they should get it 
at home, to a large extent from the father. They agree 
heartily with the high-school freshman who once said to 
me, “I wish Dad would talk things over with me and 
not send me to Mother.” 

I have in mind one situation 
which illustrates what may 
happen when a boy feels his 
father does not understand him. 
A high-school lad whom | 
know contracted gonorrhea and 
infected his eyes with it. For 
a while there was little hope ot 
saving his sight. Finally the 
vision of one eye was destroyed. 

Many other tragedies, not at 
all of a physical nature, could 
be prevented by the kind of pa- 
rental understanding which 
will bring about mutual confi- 
dence and coéperation between 
a boy and his father and his 
mother. 

When things go wrong fa- 
thers and mothers are too quick 
to ask, “What’s the matter with 
our Bill?” It would be much 
more to the point if they asked, 
“What is the matter with us? 
Where have we failed?” 


But how Bill 
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Two-Way 
Trade 
Treaties 


By 
Raymond 
Leslie 
Buell 


President, Foreign Policy Association 


HERE ARE TWO ways for an 
American to look at the problem of inter- 
national trade. The first is from the point 
of view of the economic interests of the 
United States; the second is from the 
standpoint of all nations. 

1. Although the United States is more self-sufficient 
than any other country in the world, a cursory examina 
tion of undisputed facts reveals that the welfare of its 
businessmen and communities generally depends upon a 
certain amount of international trade. 

When John Q. Citizen sits down to breakfast in the 
morning, he drinks coffee from Brazil or Colombia, 
sweetened by sugar which probably comes from Cuba 
or the Philippines. The cocoa used in the chocolate for 
his ice-cream soda or birthday cake probably originated 
in West Africa or South America. His wife's clothes 
may be made from raw silk imported from Japan; while 
the wool in his own overcoat no doubt comes from Aus- 
tralia or Argentina. The leather in his gloves, shoes, 
and luggage sometimes comes from those countries. 

When he drives his car to work in the morning, he 
pays unconscious tribute to international trade. For that 
automobile could not have been built except for cork 
from Portugal, tin from Malaya, chrome from Rhodesia, 
shellac from India, and a multitude of other materials 
from around the world. And it could not operate except 
for tires made of rubber from the Dutch East Indies 
or Liberia, and long staple cotton from Egypt. 

As far as exports are concerned, at least nine million 
Americans get their living out of the export trade. The 
States of the South, especially, rely for a major part of 
their income upon the export of cotton and tobacco. 
Too, America’s greatest manufactures have built up 
large export markets, notably automobiles, agricultural 
machinery, locomotives, and typewriters. When the 
agricultural Middle West lost the export market in wheat 
and lard, it began to suffer severely. About half of the 
United States’ dried fruit goes into foreign markets. 





Much-discussed 1s the trade treaty between Canada and the United St 
negotiated by Prime Minister King (left) and Secretary of State Hu 


There is another aspect of this problem. The United 
T] tl pect of this prot 


States, during the past 25 years, has become one of the 


world’s greatest creditor nations. And today many 
Americans are angry because overseas nations have not 
paid their debts. But one reason the debtors fo 
these defaults is the high tariff of the United States 
They say that since there is a limited amount of gold 


available, they can, in the long run, pay debts 
United States only in goods or services—that the United 
States can collect foreign debts only if it is willing 
receive imports from abroad. 


2. Only a moment’s reflection is needed to establish 


the point that other nations need international ex 


even more than the United States. 


Some countries are densely populated and heavily in 
dustrialized. This is particularly true of Germany and 
to a lesser extent, of Japan and Italy. Before the World 
War, these countries could provide for their increasing 
populations by exporting goods in the manufacture of 
which they excelled in return for imports o mate 
rials which they lacked. But when the depression came, 
the great markets of the world increased their tariff bar 


riers. The United States led with the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930; the British Empire followed with the 
Ottawa agreements of 1932. Both countries devalued 
their money, which increased trading difficulties. 
Although these measures may have been justified by 
immediate internal considerations, they increased thx 
difficulties of the overpopulated countries, depend 
upon international trade. Now, it is said, the only alter 
native to expansion by force is the restoration of world 
trade by way of international agreement. Thus, both 


from the standpoint of the economic interests of indi 
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vidual nations and the world as a whole, measures that 
foster international trade are of fundamental importance. 

Nevertheless, though some businessmen believe in in- 
creasing exports, they desire to keep foreign goods out of 
their country. In other words, they hope to sell but not 
to buy. This is the kind of international trade which 
the United States had during the boom. Perhaps to it 
can be traced causes of the Great Depression, for there is 
no advantage in international trade unless goods move 


both ways. 


GO eacam groups, however, oppose reduction in 
tariffs whether achieved directly by lawmakers or 
through industrial agreements. They argue, first, that 
an increase in import goods will unfairly compete with 
domestic enterprise and lead to a lowered standard of 
living. But admitting that in certain instances there 
may be some truth in this assertion, those who favor 
lowering the barriers to international trade point out 
that the lowest wages in the United States today are 
paid by the industries enjoying the highest tariff pro- 
tection; while the best wages, as in the automobile in- 
dustry, are paid by industries which export all over the 
world in competition with cheap labor from other coun- 
tries. In other words, they hold that a high standard of 
living does not depend upon tariff protection so much 
as upon efficiency. 

It is said, for example, that one reason Danish butter 
can be sold in the United States, despite a very high duty, 
is that a cow in Denmark yields about twice as much 
butter as a cow in the United States. If this is so, per- 
haps it is due to a greater care the Danish farmer gives 
to his herd—in short, efficiency. 

One trade treaty, recently made, is said to make Ca- 
nadian cheese a competitor of the American product. 
Those who favor the treaty, however, point to a con- 
tinued rise in the price of the latter. On the other hand, 
the critics contend that if a prohibitive tariff on Cana- 
dian cheese would be imposed, the American producer 
would receive even higher prices. Rebuttal given to that 
argument is that it overlooks the fact that when prices 
go too high, consumers refuse to buy, that it also over- 
looks the fact that as a result of trade treaties men are 
put back to work in certain export industries and there- 
fore can afford to buy cheese. 

Trade agreements, because they already are numerous 
and are increasing, deserve thoughtful attention. They 
are based on the principle that a country should lower 
its tariff only in return for reductions on the part of for- 
eign nations. Secondly, they provide that the benefits 
of these reductions be extended to other nations. 

This latter principle—called “most-favored-nation 
treatment”—has been attacked strenuously by those who 
support exclusive bargaining between two countries. But 
it is contended by Cordell Hull, United States Secretary 
of State, and many economists that the result of exclu- 
sive bargaining is to create trade wars and to destroy 
what is called triangular trade. To illustrate: Today, 
the United States buys far more from Brazil than it sells 
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to that country. On the other hand, Britain buys far 
more from America than it sells. The difference may 
be paid, however, by the surplus of exchange which 
Great Britain secures from Brazil. This complicated 
method of settling international bills would be destroyed, 
it is held, if bilateral bargaining were generally adopted 
—with a resultant decline in world trade. 

The manner in which industry of a country can bene 
fit from the most-favored-nation clause is illustrated by 
the recent trade agreement between the United States 
and Belgium. In that treaty, the latter country lowered 
its duty on cheap automobiles from 10,000 francs to 6,000 
francs. Seventeen days later Belgium made a trade agree- 
ment with France, still further reducing the automobile 
duty to 4,000 francs. American exporters benefited by 
this second reduction, but only because of the most- 
favored-nation clause in the treaty with Belgium. Had 
the principle of exclusive bargaining been followed, it is 
said, this gain would not have been realized. 

During the past three years, the United States has made 
15 trade agreements, 14 of which are in effect. The trace 
with the countries thus affected constituted 37 percent 
of America’s total foreign trade in 1934. 

Advocates of trade agreements call attention to recent 
increases in exports. In the case of Cuba—somewhat a 
special case—exports increased from $35,000,000 in the 
year preceding the trade treaty to $64,000,000 in the sec- 
ond year. Following the agreement with Belgium, 
American exports to that country increased nearly 24 
percent in comparison with increases of only about 5 
percent on the part of other countries. Six months after 
the agreement with Canada was made, American exports 
increased from $155,700,000 to $179,000,000. 

Nevertheless, opponents of trade treaties cite the fact 
that America’s imports during 1936 increased more rap 
idly than exports. In that year, Uncle Sam sold only 
$34,000,000 more goods than he imported, the lowest 
figure since 1895. In the case of agricultural imports. 
however, it is but fair to note that most of the increases 
were in noncompetitive commodities like coffee, rubber, 
silk, or the like, induced by business recovery, or in prod 
ucts where a domestic shortage has temporarily occurred, 
due to droughts. 

; 

ECRETARY HULL and others counter, further 
more, that had it not been for increased imports in feed 
stuffs, thousands of head of American cattle might have 
died. They hold that there is nothing alarming about 
the reduction in the export surplus, that it means the 
United States is approaching a healthy international! 
situation because only as this export surplus declines can 
the United States collect its international debts. 

And thus we have the problem, pro and con, in broad 
outline. 

It is obvious to me, as an observer of internationai 
affairs, that the world is going to see more of trade agree- 
ments in the years that lie ahead. Businessmen and 
statesmen in many lands will eye their operation with 
alert interest. 











A Welcome 
With Flowers 
Awaits You! 


An open letter to Rotarians 
of the world trom Rotary’s 


Convention Manager now at 


Nice, Howard H. Feighner. 


Nice, France, Marcu, 1937 


Frttow ROTARIANS EVERYWHERE: 

All goes well here. Pass along the word that when 
Sunday, June 6, dawns, this picturesque city will be 
en féte in a way that will amaze even the most seasoned 
Convention-goer. And by Friday evening, June 11, 
Rotary International’s 28th annual reunion will have a 
sure place in the memory of everyone here as an ex- 
perience so enjoyable that not even another depression 
could dim it. 

I am tempted to use superlatives. And you would be, 
too, if you had been here in recent weeks and had 
shared the enthusiasm engendered by local Rotarians. 
It radiates through the city and the whole Riviera, and 
overflows in great waves to Rotary Clubs throughout 
Europe. The Old World has had more experience in 
entertaining guests than have we in America; those 
who come to the Convention will partake of hospitality 
at its best. 

Nice itself is a delight. Tucked in a niche among the 
mountains that press close to the sea, it has a birthright 
as a beautiful city in a beautiful setting. But I must 
hasten to report on the entertainment side of the Con- 
vention, for others are to write about the scenery and 
the Convention program. 

On Sunday, June 6, delegates will be thronging to this 
city by train, motor, ship, and plane from all points of 
the compass. It will be the day to become oriented, to 
stroll unhurriedly down the Promenade des Anglais 
and to chat with old friends and new acquaintances. 
The entertainment program will consist of a session in 
the evening featured by a musicale. 

As I write, we are not just sure who the performers 
will be for we are fairly embarrassed by the richness of 
the talent from which to draw. So, although I can’t be 
specific, I can say that during the half hour allotted to 
music, we shall likely have the privilege of hearing a 
vocal quartette, an opera singer of high reputation, and 
a pianist who is a native of Nice. 

It is probable that President Lebrun, of France, will 








Provencal maiden and the famed Nice harbor—from a 
painting by P. Comba used on pre-Convention posters 


be present for this Sunday evening affair. If so, it will 
not only add dignity and glamour to the occasion, but 


make it an event of importance throughout Europe. In 


my opinion, backed by experience with Rotary Conven 
tions running back for a dozen years, this Sunday pro 
gram will be a fitting and effective prologue to a Con 
vention that will be remarkable no less for its drama 


than for its significance. 
Now, Monday, June 7. 


registration and the program ol the opening session ol 


The day will be filled 


with 
the Convention. Then in the evening, we shall have 
a treat: the White Corso! 

What is it? I hardly know how to explain, except to 
say that it is a grand fete with a bewilderingly magnifi 
cent parade—and everything associated with gayety in 
this gay city. The Promenade, between the Palais de 
la Méditerranée and the Casino de la Jetée, will be ex 
clusively given over to this event. Everything, every 
body, is to be in white. Plan now, you who read this 
and are going to be here during the big week, to bring 
white clothes and to take part in the thrilling Corso. 

Just how many floats will be on hand, I cannot say; 
but I do know that there will be an array such as I, at 
least, have probably never seen. Several Rotary Clubs 
in other parts of France are already planning their en 
tries, and, as I write, word has come that among those 
to be represented are Cannes, Antibes-Juan les Pins, 
and Marseille, the home Club of District (91st) Governor 
Renard. 

While I hope that many will come prepared to par 












ticipate by wearing white—or, at least, light-colored— 
clothing, those who are not can secure reserved seats 
along the Promenade. To be in Nice and to miss this 
event, so characteristic of the city, would be little short 
of a downright calamity. 

Tuesday, June 8, will see a Battle of Flowers. News- 
papers and newsreels have acquainted the world with 
this famous Nice fete, which is just what the name im- 
plies, a battle of flowers. Thanks to the good offices of 
local Rotarians and the Municipal Committee on Fetes, 
we shall have one especially arranged for our enjoy- 
ment. During the day, the sun will shine brightly, so 
our Battle of Flowers has been scheduled for an hour 
when it will be somewhat cooler along the Promenade 

from 5 to 7 o'clock in the evening. 

Floats of all descriptions, burdened with flowers and 
merry folk in a festival mood, will be on parade. White 
confetti and white streamers will be bandied about in a 
way that will make the spectator gasp. 

Who will supply the floats? They will come from a 
myriad of points both in and out of France. In fact, I 
am urged to invite Clubs in other countries to plan to 
enter floats both for this event and for the White Corso 
on Monday. 

Satisfactory representation can be secured for sums 
ranging from $55 to $100. Any Rotary Club that wants 
a special place in the ensemble at Nice should not over- 
look this opportunity. I look for a bit of rivalry possibly 
among the Rotary Clubs that hope some day to enter- 


Typical Nice carnival float 
such as will be seen in gay 
street events when Rotarians 
convene in this resort city 
on blue Mediterranean shores. 
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tain Rotary Conventions. Loca! 
arrangements for floats in both 
the White Corso and the Battle 
of Flowers can be made through 
a special commission that wil! 
be set up to assist national 
groups, Clubs, and individuals. 
And the more the merrier—and 
I hope that many Clubs from 
overseas will be represented in 
this event. 
But the Battle of Flowers 
isn’t the only breath-taking en- 
‘ tertainment scheduled for 
> 4 Tuesday. It should be over 


about 7 P. M., and after the 
lows Photo: Acme Convention-goers have dined, 
% all will turn to the great Casino 
a. Municipal for the annual Presi 
dent’s Ball. 

Need more be said than 
that?) Probably not, but | 
should add that the Entertain 
ment Committee of the Nice 









Rotary Club is not going to 
skimp on effort or money to 
make it the social climax of the 
entire Convention. By tradi 
tion, the President’s Ball has 





come to be thought of as a magnificent affair, and I can 
say that this year’s Ball should disappoint no one no 
matter how high his expectation. 

Here will gather Rotarians, their wives, and their sons 
and daughters, from all parts of the Rotary universe. 
French, English, Italian, German, Swedish, Japanese 
... the languages spoken will be a challenge to the best 
of linguists. But difference in language, as all who ever 
have attended a President’s Ball at a Rotary Convention 
know, will prove no barrier to friendliness. A smile 
is the Esperanto of Rotarians at such an affair as this. 

The Casino will, of course, be decorated for the oc 
casion. Superlative music will be offered for the delec- 
tation of those who just listen as well as of those who 
dance. And light refreshments will be served. In 
short, the President’s Ball will be a distinguished affair, 
and do high honor to the President of Rotary Interna 
tional. 

Wednesday, June 9, will offer out-of-doors entertain- 
ment. Golfers should take note that the annual 
competitions will be held on this day at links reputed 
to be among the best in Europe. 

A caravan to Auron wiil, doubtless, draw many who 
are not interested in golf. For a nominal fee, transpor 
tation can be secured for this delightful excursion 
through the mountains to a point 6,600 feet above sea 
level. Here there will be skiing and winter-sports 
demonstrations by professionals. The Auron-bound 
party will leave Nice at 7 A. M. and return by 3:30 
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P, M.—just in time for a swim in the delightfully warm 
Mediterranean. And, no doubt, a number of groups will 
cet together for dinners that evening. 

7 Thursday, June 10, will be a busy day at the Conven 
tion Hall, but two special events in the evening will 
provide relaxation for all. 

First comes a marvelous fireworks exhibition for 
which Nice has long been famed. Among the displays 
being planned are flowers, waterfalls, a huge Rotary 
emblem, culminating in an aerial exhibition that will be 
thrilling. 

An International Garden Party comes next on the 
program. It will be held in the well-known Albert I 
Garden, which will be roped off and reserved for the 
exclusive use of Rotarians. Those who were so for- 
tunate as to attend the delightful garden party held at 
the Burggarten during the Convention at Vienna, in 
1931, will know the possibilities of this affair to be held 
Thursday evening. 

Everywhere, there will be magnificent illumination. 
Dance floors will be found here and there, where Pro 
dancing units will 


national perform. 


vencal and 


Troupes are to come from most of the Provinces of 
France, from Switzerland, from Italy, and, we hope, 


from Hungary, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. Perhaps 


other countries as well. Refreshment stands will 


abound throughout the Garden. And I can visualize 


this particular evening as a most appropriate affair for 
the last major entertainment feature of the 1937 ¢ 
vention. It should send everyone away with a 
memory of his visit to Nice. 

During the week there will, of course, be 5; 
tertainment for the ladies. Space doesn’t permit 
ing all the plans that are now under way, 
sufhce that Mme. Jean Medecin, wife of the M 
Nice, will be Honorary Chairman of the Ladies ( 


mittee. 


_ —_ US special entertainment features 


projected. But perhaps it is just as well that | 


not here enumerate more, so that tl 
And I shall leave it to the photog 


surprise. 
companying this letter to tell of the physica 


that Nice will put at the disposal of its Rot ts 
during their week here. 

What the 
late in January we had approximately 6,500 b 


More are being add 
| 


Nice is admirably 


attendance will be I cannot 


hotels under contract. 

daily. equipped with 

it is one of the great resort cities of the world 
And here’s a tip. Make the most of 4 

Nice. You Are 


an ocean trip with a 
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fortunate if your itin 
yome 


from 
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Rotary party. 


friendships in Rotary have been started on 





Photos: Gilletta, Nice 
Happy crowds from far-flung 
nations will throng Nice’s 
famous Promenade des An- 
glais ... popular rendez- 
vous for visitors by day and 


by might. (See page 23.) 
Right: The Albert 1 Garden, 


illumined by a multitude of 
vari-colored lights .. . This 
Garden, named for the late 
Albert I of Belgium, a Ro- 
tarian and an outstanding 
figure at the Ostend Conven- 
tion in 1927, will be the set- 
ting of a brilliant party dur- 
ing the Convention week. 
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By Albin E. Johnson 


Traveller and Raconteur 


HERE ARE places in France, off the beaten path, 
that foreign visitors seldom $cc; there are so-called well- 
known localities with historical and romantic associa- 
tions which guidebooks never mention; there are restau- 
rants, awberges, and bistros tucked away along the side 
streets of Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo, Toulon, and Mar- 
seille that time-tied tourists consistently pass by in their 
mad rush to see the spots and do the things they ought. 
There are thousands of foreign visi- 
and Paris, for that 


And the result! 
tors to the celebrated Céte d’Azut 
matter—who come away with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The Riviera of their dreams has not come true; 
the Paris of their imagination was just another big city. 
A rainy day, a mediocre meal, a centime-grabbing shop- 
keeper, or a grouchy taxi driver has spoiled what other- 
wise might have been a perfectly grand experience. 

“What should I do, where should I go, and what 
should I see on the Riviera?” is the question which sev- 
eral Rotarians bound for the International Convention at 
Nice, June 6-11, have asked me. Anyone who answers 
those questions will be taking a chance. It would be 
easier to write on what not to see or do in Europe. 
Frankly I don’t know what you should do, but it’s easy 
to tell what / would do if I found myself in Nice in June. 

I have rambled from one end to the other along the 
Azure Coast. From Marseille to Menton I have seen 
the Mediterranean in her many moods; and inland—to 
the Alpes-Maritimes and old Provence—I have found 
scores of inimitable places with which anyone, wishing 
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Off the coast of the Riviera lie a number of pretty, small islands, the Lérins, where many an ancient folk 
custom survives. These gay dancers at St. Honorat, one of the isles, are tripping the light fantastic @ la Provence 


Sun-Kissed Southern France 


Ruins dating trom Caesar’s day, 
feudal 
perfect beaches—these and much 
more await Azure Coast visitors. 


castles, mountain drives. 


to know and get the feel of the Riviera, should seek an 
acquaintance. Your guidebooks will touch the high 
spots; the many information bureaus in every city, town, 
and hamlet will furnish data on their respective localities; 
the Rotarians of Nice will provide a superabundance of 
information for their guests. But to know and to do the 
one out of ten possible things a limited vacation period 
and budget will permit will be difficult even for those who 
have spent hours mulling over travel books and beauti- 
fully lithographed literature. So I'll mention some of 
the places off the beaten path, places easily accessible. 
First, of course, there’s Nice. This so-called capital 
of the Riviera, next to Marseille the largest metropolis 
on the French Mediterranean, combines a delightful 
resort with a fair-sized city. The beautiful Promenade 
des Anglais, Boulevard Gambetta, Place Massena, Ave- 
nue de la Victoire, and Jardin Roi Albert will easily 
satisfy the average tourist with but a day to spare, but 
anyone interested could easily use up a month and not 
exhaust the attractions Nice and her environs have to 
offer. Take the Old City, for instance, which lies east 
of the Albert Gardens and back from the Quai des Etats- 
Unis, an extension of the Promenade des Anglais. Its 
winding highways and byways provide an intriguing 
maze which boasts of a flower market second to none 
on the entire Riviera, not excluding those on the Can- 
nebiere of Marseille or the Ramblas of Barcelona, two 
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of the most picturesque boulevards in all the world. 

On the various streets leading off the Avenue de la 
Victoire and Boulevards Gambetta and Victor Hugo 
you will find many a quaint distro (a cafe where one 
drinks rather than eats). Each has its story; here Gari- 
baldi, who was born in Nice, met his Italian compatriots 
and organized his Red Shirts, forerunners of the Fascist 
Black Shirts of today; there Russian and Catalonian an 
archists conspired. Still another place is known as a 
rendezvous of kings—Gustav of Sweden, Albert of Bel- 
gium, Edward of England gathered incognito at one 
time or another as did their fathers before them. 

Generally speaking, the French Riviera comprises four 
sectors. From Nice east to the Italian frontier lies The 
Corniches; westward, through Cannes to Saint Raphael 
is the Estérel; beyond that, to Toulon, a highly fortified 
naval and air base, the coastline is known as the Maures. 
Thence on to Marseille and beyond is the Calanques 
and the Camargues where cowboys as dashing as those 
of the American range or the Argentine pampas are to 
be seen tending their herds. Altogether, the four cover 
about 160 miles. 

The Estérel and the Corniches are the best known and 
most highly advertised sections, but there are places in 
the Maures and Camargues that guidebook writers and 
foreigners haven't as yet discovered. West from the 
Bouches-du-Rhone, adjoining Marseille, all the 
way up to Port Bou on the Spanish frontier, is 
still No Tourist’s Land, but that’s another story 
because few Rotarians are very likely to wander 
that far afield. 

Nice is the logical focal point for many de 
Monte Carlo, a magic 
name which evokes pathos and romance, lies 
distant but a half-hour to the east; beyond 
Monte Carlo’s blue horizon another 15 minutes 
is soft Menton, snuggling close to Italy’s fron- 
tier. Old Continentals—and others—who are 
not sure of the hereafter, go there to get a touch 


lightful excursions. 


Photos: Gilletta—Nice; H. Armstrong Roberts 
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of Heaven before they die. Probably you'll take a look 
see, at least, in Monte Carlo. It is the most famous gam 
ing city in the world. In more than one way Monte ( 
justifies its title: The Garden of Eden, with a little splash 
of the nether regions thrown in for contrast lo 
there one should take the Grande Corniche going and the 
Moyenne Corniche or Shore Road retu) ning. The 

winds its tortuous way high up the hillsides, past enchant 
ing villas and beautiful gardens; the view of the Med 
terranean is glorious. If you can arrange it, stop at | 


] 


a little pre-Saracen settlement perched on a mountain 


peak. It’s a favorite haunt of the Crown Prince of Swe 


den—a Rotarian 


who has a villa there. Below lic 

liffs of Monaco where Phoenicians erected a temple to 
Herakles Monoikos; above, La Turbie founded by the 
Romans in 7 B.C., with ruins which have been restored 


by an American. 


The Principality of Monaco, in which Monte C 
s situated, is the smallest State in the world. a modern 
monarchy in miniature with all the complex m 


of a great political entity governing 


acres. The Monegasques, however, are truly b 


there is no public debt or taxation in Monaco. O 

ing expenses come entire ly from the pronts ot t ( no 
which is leased to a syndicate by the Prince. A move is 
afoot to make the principality a Free Port and if this has 
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Below: A venerable musician plays a direct descendant 
of Pan’s pipes. . . and (in circle) an artist and admirer. 






The Riviera and 
Provence 
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Near Nice is the quaint village of Eze (be 
(right). Bottom row: Marseille .. . and 
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Photos: J.-E. Auclair; Burton Holmes from Galloway 


come about before you arrive you 
will be able to buy American ciga- 
rettes at about 75 cents per carton. 

There are attractions in Monaco 
other than the Casino, however. 
One should visit the palace of the 
Grimaldis, open in June, and the 
Oceanographic Institute, of which Admiral Andrew 
Long, U.S.N., retired, is a director. Its aquarium has no 
equal anywhere. In Old Monaco you will find quaint 
walled streets and vaulted passageways, reminiscent of 
medieval times . . . the Prince’s gardens have olive trees 
more than 1,000 years old, and .. . but the guidebooks 
will tell you about that. 

West of Nice, a 45-minute drive, is Cannes. Stop 
en route at Cagnes-sur-Mer, a favorite predepression 
haunt of American painters, writers, musicians, and art- 
ists .. . Isadora Duncan, Gwen LeGallienne, Emma 
Goldman, Louise Bryant, widow of John Reed—who lies 
buried ‘neath the Kremlin’s walls and ex-wife of William 
C. Bullitt, American ambassador to Paris . . . and count- 
less others. Nearby is the only authentic pigmy village 
outside the African jungles. Antibes, Juan-les-Pins, and 
Golfe Juan, farther on, are charming seaside resorts. 
Juan-les-Pins owes its fame to a distinctly different sun 
tan due to certain activity of violet rays. 

Also worth seeing, and usually passed by, are the Iles 
de Lérins, St. Honorat, and Ste. Marguerite, which lie 
off the Gulf of Cannes. Covered with almost tropical 


vegetation, giant eucalyptus trees, these islets have in- 
tta-Nicel 








Map by Ray Inman; Photos (1. to r.) top row: Gille 
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, left) and not distant is St. Jean-Pied-de-Port 
castle across the Rhéne from historic Avignon. 


teresting histories. ‘T} Man in 
[ron Mask” languished Ste. M 
suerite: St. Honorat 

built in A.D. 410, whose corrid 






ho female root 1s said t lave eV 
defiled. But the writer kn 
adventurous American 
masqueraded as a boy in order to th 
Afterwards, according to his formant, the monks 
burned straw over the places her feet had 


There are few prettier spots in the world than ¢ 
Justly proud citizens christened her the Pearl of the C 
d’Azur, a title her neighbors do not challenge and even 
the most critical admit is merited. Cannes is a jew 
the Riviera’s crown, but do not overlook tting. TI 
main tourist tide flows ; long Cannes’ beautiful prom 
nade and dallies at her de luxe hotels 
at the best beach on the entire Rivier | passes on, 
little realizing what has been missed by not visiting 
Vence, St. Paul, Grasse, Valbonne, Roquefort and oth 
hamlets.along the famous Route Napoléon, taken by th 
Little Corporal on his return from Elba; La Napoul 
where the American sculptor Clews has restored a noted 
Chateau, and Chateauneuf on the road to the Gor 
du Loup. If there is time for but one district other t 
Nice in the hurried trip of a Rotarian conventionee, by 
all means make it Cannes and environs, unless tl 
Monte ( ‘arlo’s WV he ( iS 1rresist ble. 
Cannes clings to the shore of her beauti! 


a silken gown. This most chic of Mediterraneat 
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Photo: Gilletta, Nice 

doubles its population in high season. The reddish- 
tinted Maures trace a silhouette background to the west 
which turns to inky black as night approaches; foothills 
of the Alps hem her in to the north and east and the 
dark blue of the tideless Mediterranean and azure can- 
opy of a usually cloudless sky go to make an indescrib- 
able pastel. A breakwater reaches out into the ocean 
from the center of the town, divided naturally into the 
old and new cities. Low hanging plane trees and um- 
brella sycamores shade the square—an ideal place for a 
prelunch apéritif or late morning café au lait. Before 
the de luxe hotels are the fashionable Croisette Beach and 
the harbor where kings race their yachts; on the right 
of the Jetty is the Estérel, with a long stretch of fine sand 
and a promenade bordered with palms. The Estérel is 
preferred by bathers: the Croisette by promenaders. 


Tueres one thing particularly I recommend in 
Cannes. Have luncheon at Oscar’s—if he is still on the 
job. A little restaurant facing the Old Port, along whose 
beach native shipwrights are busy building sleek, 
lean-looking yachts for the annual regattas. 

Although Cannes is not off the beaten path, the 
Department of Var, which lies next door, very definitely is. 
Its coastline, beginning at Anthéor and extending to 
midway between Toulon and Marseille, is the heart of 
Maures, whose famous red rocks provide the most dis- 
tinctive mountain setting in the entire south of France. 
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Olives constitute an important crop in Southern France, 
and here are olive harvesters at their picturesque work. 


Var peasants and villagers are a medley of races, having 
originated in the Roman, Greek, Berber, Catalan, and 
other races which have swept along the Riviera since 
time immemorial. Generous, kindly, and hospitable, 
they welcome the tourist, and especially the “remittance 
men” and foreign expatriates who settle among them 
Political refugees from all parts of Europe are numerous 
and few of them ever abuse their hosts’ confidence. Ex 
cept for St. Raphael, the Var is not overdeveloped, a 
factor which adds much to its charm. Beautiful ham 
lets are to be found all along its shores: Agay, with an 
intime beach; Beauvallon, with the best golf course along 
the Mediterranean; Bormes-les-Mimosas, to which I shall 
refer later; Cavalaire and Cavaliére, the tropical Hyéres, 
and the inimitable Sainte Maxime and Saint Tropez. 

Pick up a PLM autocar at Nice or Cannes, head for 
Toulon, but stop off for a day at Sainte Maxime. You 
will certainly recognize many scenes from paintings and 
posters you have seen because the Gulf of Saint Tropez 
is favored by painters and artists of all nationalities. The 
padre at Sainte Maxime may confide to you that his 
chapel shelters one of the most sacred of relics, the shin 
bone of St. Peter, a memento of the days when the Popes 
were established at Avignon. Should you linger over- 
night at either Ste. Maxime, or St. Tropez which lies 
just across the narrow bay, be prepared for anything. 
Live and let live is the motto of the Bohemians who 
summer here. Montmartre (Paris’ Bohemia) gathers at 
St. Tropez and Montparnasse (Paris’ Latin Quarter) has 
preémpted Ste. Maxime. Should you see a beautiful 
artist’s model posing on a café table or dancing on the 
promenade at twilight, consider that she is doing so for 
her own satisfaction and not simply to shock you. 

Ste. Maxime and St. Tropez can also be reached from 
either Toulon or St. Raphael by a narrow-gauge railway 
—the nearest approach to the Toonerville Trolley that can 
be found outside the comics. Most travellers agree that 
the bus service is much more satisfactory, however. 

Bormes-les-Mimosas will be just Bormes to you in 
June for mimosas bloom in January. It is a delightful 
village, full of character, which clings on the hillside 
above La Lavandou. Its origin is shrouded in antiquity 
but Saracens, Phoenicians, and Mediterranean pirates 
dominated it before the Romans came. Off the beaten 
path it is a spot that will be remembered by rambling 
Rotarians fortunate enough to find time for it. Quaint 
houses, crumbling chateaux, a marvelous view, good 
restaurants, and some interesting people if you can smoke 
them out of their retreats. 

Cogolin, a smear of shabby houses along the road to 
Toulon, will appear to be nothing at all, but if you should 
peer into some of the shacks you will see Armenian 
craftsmen weaving the beautiful rugs you thought came 
only from Persia or Baluchistan. They are the remnants 
of a colony of refugees—derelicts of the World War— 
who are preserving a craft which they learned from their 
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: fathers and forefathers in Anatolia or Erzerum. A lost In Provence one also may view an exceedingly intet 
" tribe in truth, keeping alive an almost lost art. It’s in- esting performance known as the cocardes, bullfights that 
teresting, too, to know that the bamboolike bushes along __ really aren't bullfights and where the bull has all the 
the swampy stretches of road furnish reeds for most odds. Almost every village has its bullring, a circulat 
of the clarinet players of the U.S.A., and the gnarled, wooden corral with bleachers for the spectators. In 
twisted “cork oaks” of the region supply the bouchons for cocarde the bull fights for fun—and charity. A sm 
most of France’s bottled wines. rosette—a cluster of red-white-and-blue ribbon—is fas 
Fréjus, just west of St. Raphael, should be mentioned — tened close to his shaggy forehead by a string tied to 
in passing. Few people ever stop there; they do not each horn. The toreador’s job is to detach the rosett 
know that it contains some of the most interesting without losing the seat of his trousers to the playful b 
2 Roman ruins along the entire coast. Fréjus was Caesar’s If he succeeds, (and as many as a dozen agile youths 
| granary and in almost any field you will find traces of | may be in the ring at the same time) he wins th 
the Roman invasion. The amphitheatre is still fairly a hundred francs usually. If the bull still has the 
intact and rivals that of Nimes and the more perfect rosette after the time limit has expired, he wins and 
one at Arles. Nearby the French army barracks its the money goes to charity. Sounds tame—but next i 
colonial troops, Senegalese, Algerians, and Tonkinese a real bullfight in Spain it is the most exciting spect 
from Indo-China. Their camps are worth seeing, if to witness—and certainly to engage in—that I know 
permission can be obtained from the authorities. Old Provence, however, is a bit far afield, so let's 
back to the Riviera—to places the reader is more likely 
to go. Marseille, like New York, Paris, or London, has 
Qraninc northward from the Var, either along the — spots that even her own citizens do not know. As 
Rhone or through Vaucluse one enters old Provence, melting pot of all Mediterranean races and peoples from 
with such interesting cities as Draguignan (one of the few the Levant, Middle East, and the Orient, Marseille is 
places outside the British Isles where Druid columns intriguing. She offers everything, as one quickly learns 
are found), Aix-en-Provence, Arles, Nimes, Carcassonne, from the myriads of solicitors who swoop down upon 
Avignon, and Orange, each one of which always seems him the moment he arrives. They are like mosquitoes 
more interesting than the last. At Aix-en-Provence you — only harder to get rid of. 
will find a hotel (the Roy René) where baths with nat There is one thing in particular, though, that 
fq urally heated water from subterranean springs, are the must not miss in Marseille utllabaisse. Try it 
same as those in which the Romans bathed. At Nimes Basso’s, the Comet, or the Strasbourg along 


the best architecture that Rome could produce still stands Quai, or at Isnard’s, on the Rue de Phocées, off tl 

the celebrated amphitheatre and the Temple of Diana; ~Cannebiére. Or, if you are in Toulon, at the Cronstadt 
at Avignon, remains of a viaduct whose massive stones or Café Lyonais on the Old Port. In Cannes, for any 
have held fast for 20 centuries and the one-time sanctuary thing at all that you may want, see Fernand Pons, ami 
of the Popes, the only place where, outside of Rome, the — able director of the Syndicat d'Initiative 


| “a 


Papal Mass may be said at Easter. He'll tell you it’s a pleasure really mean it, too 


This viaduct near Nimes, the Pont du Gard, was built during the reign of Agrippa, about A.D. 18, and through 
g g J Ag 
the channel atop the arches flowed water for so long that the sediment still to be seen is more than a foot thick 
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Fireman, Save 
My Furniture! 


By Paul W. Kearney 





Wor HOUSE is filled with guests tonight—unex 
pected guests but invited, nevertheless. 

A dozen or more came, all men, so it’s “stag.” And they 
arrived in some very flashy cars that set the whole neigh 
borhood by its ears. You never met any of them before, 
but they don’t seem to mind. In fact, they are cavorting 
through your house as if they owned it and possibly 
you'd be surprised at the liberties they take if you could 
watch them all. 

There, for instance, is a big buckaroo in your wife's 
boudoir. He’s standing by the dresser fumbling with 
something—it’s the embroidered thing Aunt Ellen sent 
and this “bruiser” seems to be folding it up. 

Yes, he has piled all the toilet articles, the silver-backed 
brush and comb, the mirror, and the powder jar in a 
heap and he is wrapping the cover around them. Then 
he opens the top drawer, drops the bundle in, and slams 
it shut! 

Now he’s over by the window taking down the curtain 
rod. And he has his hat on—in your wife’s bedroom, too! 

No, it isn’t a hat: it’s a leather helmet. The smoke’s 
so thick I can’t see! 

And those fellows in the living room—what are they 
doing? Why, one of them is folding up the small rugs 
while two others roll the piano across the room and back 
the library table up against it. One throws a rug across 
the table, another over the piano; the chairs and floor 
lamps are laid sideways on the table top. 

Swish! A great canvas blanket unfolds and settles 
down over the pile; another follows from the opposite 
side while the busy burlies hurriedly tuck in the edges 
and roll up the ends that spread over the floor. 

“Surely I didn’t forget to pay the last installment . . .” 
you wonder. 

No, these lads aren’t from the furniture store. They're 
salvage men from the fire department. And while their 
brothers in rubber are trying to get at that little blaze 
in your attic storeroom, these lads are “covering up” be- 
low so the water won’t ruin everything when it comes 
sloshing downstairs! 

Come in again after the fire’s out and you'll see plenty! 

Notice the tarpaulins on the stairs and that canvas 
along the hall, rolled up at the edges to make a trough? 
That keeps the water running downstairs and out the 
door instead of letting it soak through the floor. 

Here is the room directly under the fire: see the way 
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Photos: (opposite page) Acme; (all others) Chicago Fire Department 


Recruits in the fire patrol school are put through a strenuous and intensive training course. I 
learning to cover furniture during a fire. The canvas coverings are not for protection against 


the furniture is piled on the bed under the canvas cover 
high at one end and sloping down? That gives the 
proper “pitch” to the waterproof cover and lets the water 
all run down into that puddle. When they come back, 
they'll bail some of it out with big wooden scoops and 
then pick up the end cover by its four corners, carry it 
to the window, and throw a bathtubful of water into 
the yard. But if those edges hadn't been “bagged” that 
way, you'd be due for a new ceiling downstairs! 

Remember the rugs in the living room? They put 
them on the table and piano to protect the polish; then 
they piled the chairs on top of the rugs. Maybe you 
didn’t notice it, but they also laid the floor lamp and the 
table lamp on their sides so as not to have any points 
sticking up under the cover which would be driven 
through the canvas if the ceiling fell. Not because they’re 
worried about the canvas but because such holes would 
let water leak in and spoil their handiwork. 

You didn’t think they cared? 

Probably you didn’t. You've always subscribed to the 
popular notion that “what the fire doesn’t destroy, the 
firemen will.” Well, you've just had a first-hand lesson 
in the gentle art of salvage. And if you think it was just 
staged for effect, then pay a visit sometime to the New 
York Fire Patrol’s School of Salvage Operations in the 
Bronx, New York. 

There you'll find that these activities described are just 
a smattering of the things modern firemen study under 
the general heading, “Keep the Damages Down.” 

This school and its forerunner in Chicago are main- 
tained by the Underwriter’s Fire Patrol—the fellows who 
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lwo neopnrytles are 
fire, but ii ( 

wear the red helmets at fires. But in 350 other tra u 
schools throughout the country (attended by \() 
men last year) both volunteer and paid “blaze beaters 
study and drill these same fundamentals of sabwag« 
to the end that our fire losses shall be lower and I 
in Spite ol the fact that OUI risks get high r and 
every year. 

Greater concentrations of values today make ) 
for a fire to do five times the damage that a blaze of eq 
size and intensity would have caused 30 years ago. Hens 
the modern “smoke eater” not only has to work fast—h 
also has to work intelligently and with extreme prudenc 
in order to avoid needless destruction. ‘The object o 
salvage operations instruction is to standardize and 
simplify the methods of procedure. 

Wrrcunc a crew go through their | it the 
New York Fire Patrol School under the keen eve of its 
“dean,” Captain William S$. Cashman, you will marvel at 
many things. One is the deft way these fellows hand] 
the cumbersome 30-pound canvas covers which are spread 
over stock for water protection. Measuring about 12 | 

18 feet, they are unwieldy things at best: when they have 
to be handled in cramped qu rters under smoke condi 
tions and in bad light with fixtures and shelves ot vary- 


ing sizes, shapes, and heights to be covered, 
Their most exacting jobs naturally come in 


cial and industrial occupancies where perishablk 


chandise and costly machinery a 


flush against a wall, and ceiling high, are extremely di 


cult to cover completely, but they d 
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involved. 


Four men 
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itS not easy 
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After the fire has burned its 
way through the roof (below) it 
is part of the salvage crew's 
job to cover the hole in such 
a way as to offer protection. 
from the elements. Tarpaulins, 
like the one pictured at the right, 
are employed for this purpose. 
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head and stop the 15-gallon-a- 
minute water flow without chas- 
ing all the way around to the 
other end of the building, per- 
haps, to find the shutoff valve. 
And if he should be so absent- 


minded as to go away and for- 





up” a stack of packing boxes pyramided 12 or 15 feet 


high, holding the covers at arm’s length on 6-foot poles 
in order to make the reach. And their technique of 
Sec urely overlapping the edges is so clever that when the 
job is done a man can hang full weight by his hands on 
any of the separate covers and not budge it an inch! 

At first blush the task of throwing a couple of sheets 
of canvas over a small pile of dining-room furniture may 
not seem like such a complicated job. Yet when you see 
a crew of newcomers at the School do it—and then listen 
to Captain Cashman tell them how to do it properly the 
second time, you discover that it is quite an art. The 
trick of laying it on rather than dragging it over so it 
SC ratches; whether the first cover should go on length- 
wise or sidewise; how much it should lap under the sec- 
ond cover; how much overhang there should be on the 
floor; how the ends are rolled or bagged; how water 
pools are avoided on top of the pile, etc., Cwc., are all de- 


tails which make salvage work good or poor. 


Boks Geen in method during the fire and after the 
fire as they apply to a shoe store, a dress shop, a furniture 
establishment, a cellar storeroom, a printing plant, and 
so on, are all part of the instruction in this particular 
branch of salvage. From that you get into such details 
as forcible entry with the least damage; removing a sky- 
light for ventilation without breaking the glass; ridding 
premises of water before it turns into a Niagara; the 
proper protection of various types of machinery, electrical 
equipment, etc.; the emergency repair of sprinkler sys- 
tems; and so on down a list as long as your arm. 

Some of their implements, like the gas masks or the 
ingenious door openers, are impressive to look at: others 


seem so commonplace that their real importance would 
be overlooked by the civilian. This simple-looking 
gadget resembling a can opener, for instance, is a stopper 
for a sprinkler head. A man can slip it into an open 


get the stopper, the sprinkler can 
still operate at that point because the stopper itself has a 
fusible link in it which will melt and allow the water to 
flow once more if the temperature rises again to 165 
Fahrenheit. 

And what is this little “Danger” sign for, you ask, fin 
gering a red tin plate not much larger than your hand. 

“Oh, that!” explains the affable Captain Cashman. 
“That’s one of my own ideas. You see, we may go inio 
a store and cover up the showcases on the floor below th« 
fire. Later another gang may come in to pull down th: 
metal ceiling and get at some hidden fire, and naturally 
they'll climb up on any elevation so as to reach it. There 
fore, whenever we cover up glass, we leave one of these 
signs on top so other firemen won’t smash it accidentally 
or cut themselves up.” 

Getting rid of water, especially in a sizeable fire, is an 
extremely important part of the job, and the higher up 
in the building the blaze is, the more vital the task. A 
poorly constructed floor that lets water seep through is a 
problem—so also is the one that is built tightly enough 
to retain all the water that is poured in. 

In the first instance, troughs may be constructed on the 
floor below the fire with rolled covers, sand, or sawdust, 
and the salvage men with their squeegees and brooms 
and mops will sweep the dripping water toward the stairs 
or any available drains. Sometimes if the stairs aren't 
accessible or other outlets available, they'll unbolt a toilet 
bowl in the washroom and sweep the water down that 
pipe! 

In the second case, they'll resort to more heroic means. 
They may take a ladder and cover it with a tarpaulin- 
or lift a door off and lay folded covers along the edges to 
make a channel. Placing one end of the improvised 
chute on a properly stacked pile of goods and the other, 
lower end, on the window sill, they will then cut a small 
hole in the ceiling directly above so the water, escaping 
through this outlet, can be chuted out into the street 
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before the accumulating volume upstairs becomes so 
creat that the whole floor collapses. 

~ Cellars, of course, are always a headache to the salvage 
men regardless of how high in the building the fire may 
be, for cellars in general are a mess to begin with. If the 
fre is of any consequence, the building lights are out: 
and if the building is a typical one, the basement is clut- 











tered with stock and trash and every conceivable obstacle 
to progress. Nine times out of ten the drains are clogged 
up or merchandise is piled on top of them so that the 
water is ankle deep in no time. Nine times out of ten, 
too, stock is stacked directly on the floor without benefit 
of skids so the lower bundles begin to suck up water 
immediately while the top of the piles extends as high as 
the ceiling permits, making coverage next to impossible. 

Business people could correct such conditions, to be 
sure, if they had sense enough. Orderly arrangement 
with passable aisles; clean, open drains with wall signs 
indicating their location; keeping shelves away from the 
walls so that a man can walk all around them; placing 
stock on 4- or 5-inch skids instead of directly on the floor 

-such simple things would reduce cellar damages 90 per- 
cent in the average upstairs fire, aside from providing 
ample protection against excessive loss from plumbing 
leaks, stubborn water mains, rain overflows, and other 
things not covered by fire insurance. 

Beyond these duties, the work of the salvage men ex- 
tends into many fields entirely too technical for our brief 
consideration: the handling of ventilating systems, for 
instance; the proper care of sprinklers, sypho-chemical 
systems, dry-pipe systems, air compressors, automatic ex- 
hausters, etc.; the principles of operating or shutting 


Above: A hole cut in the floor leads the water to a 
chute, thence to the street. Right, top: In training, 
salvage men learn how to cover goods. As a result, 
these dresses have come through a bad fire undamaged. 


down building stand-pipes, suction pumps, and other 
skyscraper equipment; taking care of elevator machin 
boiler-room equipment, telephone switchboards 

trical installations, and so on. Plus, of course, tl 

run of fire fighting from scaling ladder rescues to op 
ing up a root so that the salvage crew is c mpeten 
drop its squeegees and to man a 3-inch hose line « 


an §85-foot aerial ladder as the circumst 


may dictate. 


A man-sized job, obviously—and an important 


one because of the accepted Tact that about 


percent of our fire losses are due to the 

















self and about 75 percent to extinguishing operations 
and subsequent events. This is not a corroboration of 
your original belief that “what the fire doesn’t destroy, the 
firemen will”—it is one of the unfortunate exigencies of 
this emergency which can be understood best in the light 
of a few rudimentary facts. 

Generally speaking, it requires a gallon of water to 
extinguish a pound of burning fuel—although with some 
materials you may need four or five gallons per pound. 
Using the lowest figure, however, and applying it to your 
10- by 15-foot bedroom, you will find that you have about 
19 pounds of combustibles per square foot of area in that 
room, of which 14 pounds are structural elements. This 
totals up to about a ton of burnable material (including 
furniture, trim, decorations, etc.), so that if only half of 
this one small room is involved when the firemen arrive, 
they will have to pump in a minimum of 1,000 gallons of 


water in order to catch up with it. 


© ce 1,000 gallons of water weigh something more 
than four tons, you can calculate for yourself what it is 
going to do to the rest of the house! 

This, to be sure, is pure theory because a half ton of 
fire is going to be so intensely hot that they won't get 
very close to it; hence much of the water won't hit the 
mark. But we needn't go into that because the prospects 
are dark enough already! 

Of course, if this fire gets into the hollow wall—as it 
inevitably will—and starts travelling up, then they’ve got 
to do a certain amount of ax and plaster-hook work up- 
stairs. The top floor ceiling or the side walls or both may 
have to come down so they can get water into these hid- 
den voids and check the upward sweep before the whole 
house is doomed. And if that’s all they have to do in 
order to pull off one of those “quick stops” they’re so 
proud of, you'll find an awful lot of things wrecked in 
your house which weren't touched by flames or smoke! 

Grant at the outset that some firemen are untrained 
and that some don’t give a darn, the fact remains that 
most of them today are pretty competent technicians. 
Even those concerned only with extinguishment now go 
at the job with the idea of checking the fire with the least 
possible damage from every cause. My first cue to that 
doctrine came some years ago when I overheard a chief 
order an engine company gang to take a line in on the 
second floor, rear—“and don't open that nozzle until you 
see fire,” he growled. 

That's a much bigger order than it sounds when you 
find yourself in a building where the punishing heat 
makes your skin crawl and the filthy fumes claw your 
lungs and every human instinct tells you to flip open the 
nozzle and let the God-given water roar out of the “pipe” 
at your enemy hiding behind that impenetrable smoke 


screen. 

But the good fireman won't do that because maybe 
there’s a wall back there behind the smoke which will 
waste the water—or maybe the fire is on the floor below 
—or in the walls—or somewhere else where random 
water won't reach it. So he just coughs and wipes his 
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streaming eyes and pushes forward with a dry nozzle 
until he can see flames. 

That’s first-grade tactics because the average city de 
partment’s hand lines deliver nearly a ton of water per 
minute of flow, and wasted water can raise havoc at that 
rate. In a Long Island warehouse, recently, a small fire 
started on the sixth floor, opening three sprinkler heads 
which promptly checked the outbreak and simultane 
ously summoned the watchman by means of the water- 
flow alarm. Some debris was still smoldering when he 
reached the point with a couple of fellow employees, so 
they unrolled the standpipe hose and killed the rest of 
it with that stream in less than ten minutes. 

That wasn’t very long, you'll agree. Yet in that brief 
interval the excessive volumes of water they sloshed 
around needlessly ran through the floor cracks to the fifth, 
fourth, and third stories—and caused $12,000 worth of 
damage to the merchandise stored down there! 

Such a recital invariably prompts somebody to ask why 
they don’t use chemicals for extinguishment. And the 
answer is that they do whenever it is feasible. It isn’t 
feasible as often as you would think, however, because 
chemicals have certain limitations which sometimes can’t 
be overcome. 

One of them is that in the absence of fixed installations 
in the building, you have to transport your chemicals 
whereas you can get a ton of water per minute per line 
out of a water main at the curb. And that’s an enormous 
factor in a fire which may keep a dozen lines in opera 
tion for three-quarters of an hour! 

Clearly, then, the conscientious fireman is literally be 
tween the fire devil and the deep blue sea when he under 
takes to combat a blaze. If he uses too much water, he'll 
cause needless damage: if he’s too frugal with it, the fire 
can easily run away from him and get out of bounds: if 
he figures just right and stops it in its tracks, he gets 
“panned” anyhow because when the final checkup is 
made, they find that the flames themselves accounted for 
only about one-quarter the total damage! 


Tu upshot is the growing favor of the Fire Patro! 
School in larger cities and the increasing emphasis on 
salvage work in State and regional courses for firemen 
that are sweeping the country. In addition to prudence 
and skill in combat methods, our mounting concentra 
tions of values make it essential for alert fire departments 
to devote more men and time to actual salvage operations 
“over and under the blaze.” And since the Underwriters 
some time ago declined to finance any further extensions 
of the patrol work they now maintain in many cities- 
on the grounds that the policyholders were paying for 
an expensive service which benefited equally the unin 
sured—a greater burden of this job is now falling upon 
the shoulders of the municipal forces. 

In this light, the newest development in fire control- 
the salvage school—takes on added significance. The sum 
and substance of it is that the modern fireman is going 
to greater lengths than ever to minimize the damages of 
protecting us against the damages of fire! 
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ee THIS IS THE STORY OF A ROVARIAN 
WHO MADE A LIFE-LONG DREAM COME TRUE 

















a. 


1. It was back in the days when the motor car was young 
that the dream took shape in my mind. | promised my- 
self that when I grew up and had made my mark in the 


world, I, too, would ride around in a Packard. 





5. “The small car | used to drive more than 
covered the down payment on this Packard. 
I’ve never driven a car that cost less to run. 
And my monthly payments are only a little 
more than $30 a month.” 





2. As the years went on, I never forgot that early resolve. 
I did well enough in life, but my obligations seemed to 
mount with my income. So I tried to put Packard out 
of my mind and be content with lesser cars. 





6. Well, that drive home with Tom certainly opened my eyes. Shortly 
after | went to a Packard showroom, drove a Packard, and got the 
thrill of my life! And they showed me actual figures which proved 
that the Packard Six, for example, costs little more to own and 


operate than the cheapest car you can buy. 






































3. Oddly enough, one of my employees 4. “Tom.” IT said, “you must be a better manager than | am. Ive 











helped me to realize my dream. He offered never felt | could afford a Packard.” 
to run me home, and I could hardly believe “IT don’t see how you ean say that, Mr. Ryan,” he replied. “Why, 
my eyes when he drove up in a Packard. this Packard Six is a cinch to own.” 

‘7 

| 


And remember... 
every Packard has two lives 





ONE OF THE MOST vital points to remember about the 





new Packard is that it has not one life, but tivo. 





First, long mechanical life. You can keep your Packard 
for years and it will still deliver new car performance. 
It will still have ready acceleration. velvet-smooth brak- 





ing, and delightful ease of control. The car is built to 








stay new — built to stay out of the shop. 








Second, long appearance life. Because Packard adheres 





to its famous radiator design. Packard motor cars have 
enduring identity. A Packard stays looking like a Pack- 
ard. Its long mechanical life is never cancelled out | 







by lines that quickly lose their beauty and smartness, 





Why not take the first step to Packard owne rship without 





7. So today, Lown my Packard. I’m as proud 
as a schoolboy with his first long trousers. 
And I’ve proved the truth of the old state- 
ment, “You are paying for a Packard—why 
not own one?” 


stirring from your home? On the next page you will find 





a coupon; simply fill it in and mail it to Detroit. Then, 






when you receive the facts, make up your own mind 





whether any other car in America has so much to offer you. 





























THE PACKARD TWELVE 








“You are paying for a Packard 
—why not own one?” Get the 
actual facts, applying to your 
case, Which prove it. Find out 
how easily you can own one. 


Absolutely no obligation. Fill 


PACKARD OFFERS A COM/LETE LINE 
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' 
- THE SUPER EIGHT +--+ THE ONE TWENTY - ++ THE SIX 
1@ 
‘ 
Shown above is the Packard Twelve Touring Sedan for seven passengers 
) 
Shown above is the Packard Six Touring Sedan for five passengers. 
Don hout tl Bt ip! ti 
ess about the cost of Tackard ownership. Find out 
Jont Suess about the co ack TSnp. 
C 
os le ee ; 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH., Dept. R 
! | 
| My present car is a ! 
(make) (year) (model | 
| Of your four cars, my choice would be a Packard Twelve ( ) Packard Super 
Eight ( ) Packard 120 ( ) Packard Six ( ) (check one). | 
1 How much would you allow me on my present car toward the purchase of the 
! Packard checked above? | 
Assuming that I prefer to buy my Packard out of income what, then, would be ; 
| the required cash down payment, if any? | z 
How much would my monthly payments be? ; : 
I | 
Name 
| 
l Address a 


in and mail this coupon today! 
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Diplomats Dine with 
Washington 
Rotarians 


Oe wars Rotary? If that 


question is put to any of the 51 
diplomats who were guests-of- 
honor at the regular weekly meet- 
ing of Rotarians at Washington, 
D. C., February 24, they will have 
ready answers. For that meeting had all elements of an 





ordinary Rotary luncheon as well as several features that 
make it one of the most significant of the year. Of the 
latter, to be mentioned are the presence of the ambassa- 
dors themselves, and an address by Will R. Manier, Jr., 
of Nashville, Tenn., President of Rotary International. 

To get 51 front-line Washington diplomats together 
and to join heartily in such songs as My Wild Irish Rose 
is something which Washington newsmen agreed was 
news. President Manier’s address was an eloquent word- 
picture of Rotary’s development. “The most extravagant 
forecast of Rotary 32 years hence,” he said, “couldn't be 
more extravagant than a prophecy of Rotary as it is would 
have been 32 years ago when the first Rotary Club was 
established in Chicago by Paul Harris and his friends.’ 


If cameras may be trusted—and cameras don’t lie—a 
jolly time was had by all. Reporters didn’t catch the 
joke that created the ripple of international merri 
ment at the moment the top photograph was snapped. 


Left to right are: Will R. Manier, Jr., President of Ro 
tary International; Alexander Troyanovsky, Ambassa 
dor from Russia; Fulvio Suvich, Ambassador from 
Italy; Dr. Hans Luther, Ambassador from Germany; Dr. 
Charles T. Warner, President Washington Rotary Club. 


And reading down we have: Clarence Aspinwall of 
Washington and Sir Ronald Lindsay, Ambassador from 
Great Britain; then Edgar Prochnik, Ministei from 1us- 
tria, eating while listening to the Rev. Bert Lucas; and 
Rotary’s President (also shown above at microphone) 
warmly greeting Munir Ertegun, Turkish Ambassador 
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Three-Way Fairness 


Bhincs are great—at least not dull—days for business. 
People are buying. Stocks are up. Land values are ris- 
ing. Yet simultaneously 
labor strikes are erupting all over industry's smiling face. 
What will business leaders do about the problem—about 
their half of the problem? Says a recent United Business 


Employment is increasing. 


Service report: 

“There is no general formula that will solve the labor 
Each employer must seek to establish and pre- 
serve harmony in his own organization. For this purpose 
nothing can take the place of frank, fair, human dealing. 
See that 


every complaint gets careful, patient attention, and insist 


problem. 


Treat each employee as a person, not as a ‘hand.’ 


that every junior executive and foreman maintain the same 
spirit. Be always ready with full explanations; maintain 
employee interest in the firm by supplying plenty of infor- 
mation about its business, its problems, its achievements, 
interdepartmental relations, even earnings.” 

That quotation is recommended as 1937's “best Voca- 
tional Service slogan” by Charles L. Wheeler, a member 
of the Vocational Service Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national. His own Personal Personnel Problems, as ex- 
ecutive vice president of the McCormick Steamship 
Company, San Francisco, California, were discussed in 
last November. 
human dealing” is without doubt an aid 
of employer-employee troubles, yet each 


Tue Rotarian 

“Frank, fair, 
to the solution 
must learn that there exists but one brand of fairness, the 
sort that is as good for the one as for the other—and for 
the ultimate consumer of the product they jointly pro- 
duce, as well. 

More earnestly than ever is industry trying to give its 
consumer a fair deal. Take, as an example, the laundry 
industry, whose expensive scientific efforts in this direc- 


tion are described elsewhere in this issue. Dozens of 


other industries today likewise have huge investments 
in equipment and men whose sole effort is the develop- 
ment of a better and, if possible, cheaper product. 

The fight between labor and industry is age old. The 
fight between consumer and producer is no younger. 
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Ture Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in b and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa. 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as am opportunity te serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, busi and « ity life. 

(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (March 4, 
1937), 4,152; Rotarians (estimated), 177,000. 








Editorial Comment 


Some men hold that blind economic forces, generated by 
the profit motive, will resolve them. But it is a self- 
evident truth that progress can be speeded up by leaders 
who, conscious of their responsibilities to society, develop 
and apply measures that are corollaries of the principle 
of frank, fair, human dealing. 


The Sit-Down Problem 


\ 
i. THE HEADLINES are the sit-down strikes. Their 
novelty has inspired cartoonists to new heights of ridicule 
and/or praise. But behind the black type and the 
sketches is a problem, which, when assayed, is revealed as 
one of men seeking or protecting what may be summed 
up in the word security. 

Industry holds that to make and to sell goods the 
world needs and to pay rent on the money it borrows, 
stability is essential. And among the devices or condi- 
tions society has set up to create that stability is what the 
lawyers call “property rights.” 

But the strikers declare that modern industrialism has 
uprooted the laborer from the soil and has made his se- 
curity dependent upon his job. In it, the argument runs, 
the workman has “property rights” which he must pro- 
tect though doing so involves temporary possession of the 
physical property associated with employment. 

Thus, the clash—and a problem that can be solved 
only by cool and thinking heads. 


Plenty of Elbowroom 


4h 

a asks Coleridge, “is organization but the 
connection of parts in and for a whole, so that each part 
is at once end and means?” 

In its simplest reduction, organization is perhaps pre- 
cisely that, but in the dovetailing of those parts and in 
their dual function lies a story far from dull. James 
Truslow Adams tells that story in this issue. 

Into neat divisions, “natural and human,” this historian 
separates organizations, and the latter sort he breaks 
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down into “coercive and voluntary.” Rotary falls, of 
course, in the “voluntary” compartment. For no govern- 
ment, no external authority, ordered its formation. A 
few men casually set up its first Club; a few others, at 
first looking wistfully on, established another. Thus the 
beginnings of Rotary. 

“Its founders,” President Will R. Manier, Jr., told radio 
listeners on Rotary’s 32nd anniversary in February, 
“never dreamed it in a single dream. ... : At Rotary’s first 
Convention, in Chicago, in 1910, one of the delegates 
made a prediction . . . that in 80 years there would be as 
many as 500 Rotary Clubs in the United States.” Today, 
but 27 years later, there are nearly 4,200 Clubs in more 
than 80 countries of the world. 

Where the end of Rotary’s growth? President Manier 
sees it as the day when every community large enough 
to support a Rotary Club shall have one—with every 
classification filled. 

But the test, he explains, is not actually the matter of 
support. It is rather: “Can you organize a good Club in 
this town?” For, once well begun, few Clubs fail. 

If Rotary Clubs did nothing, their existence could still 
be justified. The mere being of thousands of Clubs all 
over the world, each influencing its members and those 
members, in turn, the people they meet in their individual 
orbits, would in itself have a salutary effect on society. 

A significant and not often sounded note is this: Every 
good effort of every Club and every Rotarian in Rotary’s 
behalf, is a voluntary contribution. Rotary’s growth it- 
self is due to gratis-given concern and energy. Were 
Rotary’s 177,000 envoys paid therefor in the coin of 
their respective realms, their service might be more 
readily understandable. But they aren’t. And thus one 
finds them in a field of organization in which elbow- 
room is one of the most abundant of commodities. 


Forthright Foresight 


War IS A BOY? Apt answer appeared not long 


ago in a quotation in the bulletin of the Rotary Club 
of Louisville, Ohio: 

“The person who is going to carry on what you have 
started. He is to sit where you are sitting and attend to 
things which you think are so important, when you are gone. 
You may adopt all the policies you please, but how they 
will be carried out depends upon him. Even if you make 
leagues and treaties, he will have to manage them. He will 
take your seat in Congress, assume control of your cities, 
States, and empires. He is going to move in and take over 
your churches, schools, universities, corporations, councils, 
and prisons. All your work is going to be judged and 
praised and condemned by him. The future and destiny of 
humanity are in his hands, so it might be we'l to pay a little 
attention to him now.” 

Whoever doubts that Rotary is not constantly paying 
more than a little attention to that boy—and his sister, as 
well—may study the brief stories in Rotary Around the 
World in each issue of THe Rotarian. 

One early evidence of Rotary’s interest in youth dates 


back to 1920. In that year the Rotary Club of New York 
City originated Boys’ Week, parent of Boys’ and Girls 
Week, which since has spread to all parts of the world 
and is being celebrated April 24 to May 1 this year. In 
hundreds of communities Rotary Clubs still promote its 
activities unassisted, but other organizations have joined 
in and the Week is now sponsored in the United States 
by the National Boys’ and Girls’ Week Committee of the 
United States, and in other lands by Rotary International 

Some communities, following the plan issued by the 
Committee and available trom the Secretariat of Rotary 
International, in Chicago, arrange a definite educational 
and intensely interesting program for each day. 

Yes, Rotarians have a pretty fair idea of what a boy is, 
and they are paying much attention to him every day. 
The fact is they themselves are different from him only 
in a hundred pounds of muscle and bone, a few feet of 
altitude, thickness of thatching, a few dollars, and a 


fl re k ot conventions. 


Fellowship ... at Sea 


i. MEN who run steamships, the traveller is a god 


of a sort. His fleeciest whim is a command, his comfort 
the end of all striving. 

If, in the middle of the Atlantic, he ask for white vio 
lets, the ship’s florist will try to oblige—perhaps by bleach 
Ing out a bunch of violet violets. If he demand to know 
whether Aunt Martha back in Punxsutawney won the 
toothpaste contest, the ship will get Aunt Martha on 
the wire and wireless. 


Y | éé * ’ 
Not long ago one great liner “signed on” a man whose 


special duty it 1s to arrange Rotary fe llowship luncheons 
on his vessel. For never, it 1S said, does that ship leave 
shore without enough Rotarians aboard to compose a 
merry gathering, a thing that is true of many other 


ships, also. 
Such gatherings will soon be common when Rotari 


from hundreds of ports put out for Nice, France, for 


Rotary’s 28th annual Convention. Particularly pleasant 
will be the fellowship aboard vessels specially designated 
as official ships. For they will carry thousands of holt 
daying Rotarians, their comely wives, and excited chil 


dren. To many, this comradeship aboard is one of the 
most delightful parts of a Rotary Convention 

Nice promises abundant opportunity to continue such 
acquaintance, for Wednesday evening of Convention 
week is reserved for special informal dinners of small 
Rotary groups. Of these there will be hundreds, some 
prearranged, some purely spontaneous. No | large 
formal dinners are to be held that evening, for facilities 
in Nice’s many excellent restaurants provide more suc 
cessfully for small, intimate affairs. 

To some Rotarian of a statistical turn it might prov 
interesting to determine which of these groups represents 
the greatest number of nations, but even such a one would 
no doubt prefer to spend his time participating rather 


than calculating. 
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To help California’s 
'49-ers tidy up now 
and then, one of the 
gold panners opened 
the first laundry in 
the United States. 
Thus began what is to- 
day a major industry. 





Photo : Acme 


ER cmeemties feverish ‘49-ers territory. You panned the pay dirt for 


may have been rash rascals and many 
other things, as some have said, but to 
date no one has claimed that they were 
squeamish—and for good reason. They 
werent. 

Yet now and then your grizzled pros- 
pector would, literally, get wind of him 
seli and his jeans out of which he hadn't 
been for months, and, to put it deli- 
catery, he'd be offended. 

But since he couldn’t be doing wash- 
ing while there was gold to be gotten, 
he'd go right on offending himself. 

Until 

One fine day one of the gold panners, 
itching with sympathy for his brothers, 
set up the first laundry in the United 
States, the Contra Costa, at Oakland, 
California. There, for a few flecks of 
gold dust, the stiffening would be washed 
trom a °49-er’s socks; for a few more 
Hlecks, the mud would be sluiced out of 
his pants. 

Thus inauspiciously did commercial 
laundering, which is today a major in- 
dustry in the United States, have its be- 
ginning. Other laundries quickly fol- 
lowed Contra Costa, and the new busi- 
ness got well under way. 

But setting up a laundry was for many 
long years much like staking out a gold 
claim. You planted yourself on Main 
Street and declared the whole town your 


just about all it was worth, and you let it 
be known that you didn’t want any claim- 
jumpers, by crackey! ,But they came! 

Opposite your Crystal Laundry some- 
one built the Pure White. You declared 
war. The ethics of the day demanded it. 

You damned the intruder’s services. 
He undercut your prices. You stole his 
customers. He bought new wagons. 
You beat him to a new soap. He got 
a new shirt press. And while you stood 
respectively wishing each other in—well, 
limbo, your boys and girls in the back 
rooms crabbed and your customers suf- 
fered. 

But about that time a handful of men 
somewhere in the young laundry world 
dia a brave thing. Letting their natural 
craft brotherliness conquer their private 
jealousies, they formed an association, the 
better to talk about and dispatch their 
problems. From such a start grew the 
Laundryowners National Association of 
the United States and Canada, formally 
organized in 1883. 

That organization, typical of (and one 
of the oldest of ) many trade associations, 
today embraces 2,100 members who own 
2,500 nower laundries. It is even more 
international than its title suggests for it 
has members in a dozen overseas coun- 
tries. And, of course, the Association 
breaks down into (and builds up from) 
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Cleaning Up the 
Laundry Business 


Continuing the ‘Business Minding 
Its Business’ series.... Next month, 
an article about trademark ethics. 


By Karl K. Krueger 


local, state, and interstate laundryowners 
associations. 

To be sure, the Association binds no 
spells, works no magic, and hasn’t solved 
all the problems of the laundryowner, an 
assertion its spokesmen would be quick 
to confirm, but it has shown laundry- 
owners that their separate circles of in 
fluence do overlap and that in those 
lapped areas they can and ought to co 
operate intelligently—for the sake ot 
their customers, themselves, and the in 
dustry. 

The Association has shown and con 
tinues to show laundryowners that the 
best way to mind their businesses is to 
practice the best in laundry science and 
engineering, to maintain the fairest com 
petitor and employer-employee relations, 
to build a service-giving sales and mer 
chandising force, and, above all else, to 
remember that these several things are 
being done, first of all, for the customer 

As a matter of fact, every laundry 
owner member commits himself to seek 
these ends in the code of the Association, 
a code that antedated NRA by 10 years 
anc. weathered that experiment’s rise and 
fall, intact. : 


Tar science angle, mentioned a few 
lines back, is important, one of the most 
important angles of the Association at 
the moment. It is deeply developed in 
the American Institute of Laundering, a 
scientific proving and testing ground, 
owned and operated for the benefit of the 
industry by the Association. Stop in at 
Joliet, Illinois, and see it. And while 
there meet the Association’s manager, 
Rotarian Lloyd A. Peck, and its secretar) 
treasurer, Rotarian Albert Johnson. 
There, in a splendid new building 
dedicated to the advancement of laun 
dering are: (1) a proving and improv- 
ing station of laundry methods, materials, 
and equipment; (2) a training school for 
future laundry executives; (3) a complete 
modern commercial laundry; (4) a clear- 
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In spite of the best washroom prac- 
tice, parts of fabrics sometimes rub 
away (1 & 2) or wash out (3) due to 
weaknesses in manufacture, The In- 
stitute expert tests such textiles, then 
apprises their producer—usuall y 
ready to codperate—of their faults. 


Photo: (above) Underwood & Underwood 


ing house of information on all phases of 
production, operation, marketing, and 
financial control; and the administrative 
offices of the Laundryowners National 
Association. 

How does the huge machine work? 
Let’s take a case or two. 

An Institute chemist opens his morn- 
ing mail. “I have noticed,” runs a query 
from a laundryowner in Georgia, “that 
in my plant the lighter colors become 
dulled with repeated launderings. Do 
you have any suggestions that would 
enable me to overcome this problem?” 
To the correspondent goes a bundle of 
“test pieces,” an assortment of textile 
samples. These he runs through his 
regular washes, returning them thereafter 
with a report on solutions, temperatures, 
detergents, etc., to the chemist. Tests, all 
sorts of them, follow in Joliet, and in a 
day or two the worried laundryowner 
learns why the lighter colors fade, and 
how to prevent their doing so in the 
future. 

“IT am sending you a suit of knit under- 
wear that is filled with tiny holes,” writes 
another laundryman, this one in Oregon. 
“What has caused the trouble?” The 
fault, finds an Institute chemist, lies not 
in the laundering but in the fabric itself. 
The textile manufacturer is to blame. 

Well, drop the matter there? Not the 
American Institute of Laundering! S‘nce 
laundering is one industry that has no 












ARO: 


control of its raw product, it urges th 
who have, the textile manuiacturers, to 
weave the strongest possible product re) 
ready to codperate have many manuta 
turers been that the Association has pet 
mitted them to join as associate member 
On textiles passing certain rigid tests as t 
quality, color fastness of trim, shrinka 


construction, and launderability, the 
stitute places its Textile Approval Seal 


t 


It 1s likely, therefore. that the manu 


facturer of the hole-riddled underwe 

would be apprised of his product’s weak 

ness and would appreciate the notice 
Thus the Institute’s laboratories, 


manned by a half dozen Grade A chem 


ists and textile experts, are constantly 
busy, telling this laundryowner abe 


tugitive colors (those that run when they 


| 


shouldn't), that one how to launder fuse¢ 


1, | } { ] { 
col.ars, another about a tormula Lot 


washing greasy rags. There is sensitiv 


} 


testing machinery for everything—tor 


whiteness, for suds, for wash solutions 
(acidity and = alkalinity), for tensil 


strength, for anything else. 


| 


The laundry industry needs traine 
young men! That may sound like an ad 
vertisement for a correspondence school 
but it speaks the truth, Institute officia 
will tell you. The new Vocational Train 


' 
ing School of the Institute cannot. pri 


duce executives, superintendents, and 


foremen fast enough to meet the demand 
[he school aflords a thorough course 
‘i a 

ot study in all phases of laundry opera 


} 
| 


tior and management, the research an 
service stalis ol the Institute supply qy 
technical and practical instruction 


] 1 
Classrooms tor lectures and recitation 


1 1 
an excellent library, a student laborat: 
; 
and a student laundry fitted wit 
latest types ol equipment are to be le 


in the Institute building. Here students 


observe Vi ashroom practice at clos I 


' $ ; 
and solve the actual problems of tl 
cralt. 
The ame ol th young school i 
] sald . —_ . ] 
ready international. It has drawn earnest 














young men from The Netherlands, the 
Union of South Africa, Denmark, and 
many other overseas countries, as well as 
from the United States and Canada. 

The American Institute of Laundering 
is definitely a service organization. It 
would be difficult, indeed, to think of any 
service it does not provide. 

For instance, if you are laying out a 
new plant or if you are revising your old 
one, 1ts engineers will submit technically 
sound and practically tested floor plans 
and will offer advice on machinery and 
on power and_ production problems. 
Tips on cutting cash-wasting corners go 
out from the Institute daily. 

Accounting, which to many a business 
man is a bugbear, has been studied with 
relation to the laundry industry and a 
uniform cost accounting system has been 
recommended for use by all members. 

A particularly helpful service of the 
accounting department is its annual com- 
putation ol yearly operating cost percent- 
ages. Through it the laundryowner may 
compare his costs, broken down to the 
last ball of wrapping string, with the 
average of other laundries in his class. 

On his promotion and advertising 
problems, also, the individual laundry- 
owner may expect help from his Insti- 
tute. Available are monographs on get 
ting legitimate laundry news into the 
local paper, on addressing women’s clubs, 
on staging fabric fashion shows. The 
sales-promotion department tells the laun 
dryman how to promote a sales contest 
umong his routemen, provides him with 
moving pictures which demonstrate the 
best in routemen’s etiquette. And timed 
to “click” with the members’ local pub 


licity schedules are occasional laundry ad- 


vertising campaigns. 
For almost any riddle propounded by a 












member, the Institute’s stock of service 
bulletins, special reports, and films, every 
one containing scientifically authenticated 
ideas, holds an answer. These reports 
cover such subjects as: The Laundering 
of Wash Suits; How to Launder Hosiery; 
Branch Office Operations; The Effects of 
Deodorants on Launderable Fabrics; City 
Ordinances Affecting Laundry Industry; 
Laundry Identification Systems; Cost of 
Generating Power; Plant Schedules for 
Greater Operating Efficiency; Principles 
of Business Conduct; Washing Formulas 
for Family and Commercial Work; 
Proper Classification Methods; and scores 
of other laundry activities. 


if IAT laundryowners and home wash- 
ing-machine manufacturers are competi- 
tors is news to no one, but that the Laun- 
dryowners National Association recom- 
mends certain principles of conduct in 
this “competitive situation” to its mem- 
bers may be of interest. Truth and sin- 
cerity in advertising are expected of 
every member. The Association urges its 
members to advertise the advantages of 
commercial laundry service with these 
“provable facts”: Convenience, Cleanli- 
ness and Attractive Appearance, Sanita- 
tion, Dependability, Economy. Bro- 
chures supporting these claimed advan- 
tages over home laundering are available 
to every Association member. 

The charge that the commercial laun- 
dry is not so sanitary as the home laun- 
dry has, the Institute believes, been ef- 
fectively exploded by an extensive survey 
in which careful tests were made in 
homes and laundries. The commercial 
laundry, the tests showed, proved more 
sanitary (by actual bacterial count), more 
thorough, and easier on the fabric. 

Housed in the capacious Institute 
building is the American Institute 
Laundry, a complete, functionally de- 
signed commercial laundry where the 
latest available equipment is in daily op- 
eration. It is in no sense an experimental 
laundry in that it employs a separate or- 
ganization and serves thousands of fam- 
ilies in Joliet and the vicinity. It is, how- 
ever, a plant in which visiting laundry- 
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owners may see actual laundry work he- 
ing done under ideal conditions. Produc- 
tion here is “straight line” and, indeed, the 
course the clothes take as they pass 
through the identification department, 
wash wheels, extractors, tumblers, fluffers, 
and garment presses has few if any time- 
taking curves in it. For the employees a 
cafeteria, which serves wholesome food 
at cost, is maintained by the Institute 
Laundry. 

Housewives in many localities readily 
recognize the Approved Laundry Seal 
carried on the trucks and bundle wrap- 
pings of many laundries. That seal sig- 
nifies compliance with an extremely ex- 
acting set of standards, which the Insti- 
tute has made the basis for approval of 
member laundries desiring to have their 
methods and service checked by qualified 
Institute inspectors. 

The Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion, whose members handle about 
75 percent of the laundry industry's 
total volume in the United States, has its 
annual convention, its yearly set of new 
officers, its district divisions, and its efh- 
cient administrative machinery. It ad- 
mits as associate members manufacturers 
of launderer’s equipment and _ supplies 
and, as has been noted, textile manu- 
facturers. And allied with the Associa- 
tion are the several sister associations of 
the cleaning and dyeing industry and the 
linen supply business. 

Much, much more could be said of the 
Association. Indeed, a story complete in 
itself could be written on the contribution 
Rotarian members of the Association 
have made. And much more could be 
written of the Institute where “scientific 
and engineering genius join hands with 
business skill in the interests of millions 
of women who are now letting the laun- 
dry do it.” 

May it suffice to say that here is an 
industry whose foresight and logic long 
ago committed it to a policy of minding 
its own business, but of minding it so 
well that for the customer there should 
result the best possible service at the best 
possible price, and for the industry and 
its employees a fair reward. 














The Association's 
general manager 1s 
Lloyd A. Peck; its 
secretary - treasurer, 
Albert Johnson. 
Both are members 
of the Rotary Club 
of Joliet, lil., home 
of the Laundryown- 
ers Institute (right). 
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A Fair to Mirror Tomorrow 


hs THE first week in May to November, Paris 
is to be an active eddy in the stream of ideas and things 
that set the form of 20th Century living. For here is 
to be held a world’s exposition—or, if you preter the full 
title, the International Exhibition of Arts and Technics 
in Modern Lite. 

For Rotarians and their families planning tours betore 
or after the Convention at Nice, France, June 6-11, this 
Exhibition will have the attraction of a magnet. Science 
and art are joining hands to make it not only a thing of 
significance but of beauty. Here nations of the globe 
will vie to capture the eye of the visitor, with exhibits 
of progress in a bewildering variety. 

But more than that: M. Jean E. Grelet, secretary of 
the Exhibition, declares those who have created it “see 
in it a means of increasing the friendly feelings among 
peoples to afirm their desire for peace.” It is an ob 
jective similar, if not identical, to that of tl 
reunion of Rotary International to be held at the not- 
distant city of Nice, on France’s picturesque Riviera, 


June 6 to 11. 





thove: A permanent 
pgs 
Exposition building 


the Trocadero Palace. 








aT ae Ee Be Left: One of the many 
Pe a er $ buildin gs u hich will 
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Since 1889, Eiffel Tower has been the 
best-known landmark in Paris. Here 
it 1s, bathed by shafts of colored 


lights, as it wil Iippeads next Ju NC. 
re 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest. 


5 Not on ( Rota reach out. It also 
reaches u far, in fact, that its farthest 
north ¢ ) t a shade below the Arctic 
C1 I it t Rotary Club of Oulu, 
Finland, 4 the Club nearest the North Pol 
But now the Rotary Club of Lulea, Sweden, 
vhich li t the Gulf of Bothnia from, 
but a littl north of Oulu, may claim that honor 
Lulea is just under the 6¢ arallel 
> om > 
In 1938. Rotar 1938 Convention will be 
d in San Francisto, Calif., the week of June 
iccording to a decision of the Board of Di 
ctor But ot re immediate interest 1s Ro 
tary's 1937 Convention to be held at Nice 


France, Jun 6 to 11 


family visiting Lon 


Hospitality. No Rota 


don before or after Rotary’s coming Convention 
shall find the great city wanting in hospitalit 

for the Rotary Clubs in the area have set up a 
Hospitality Committee It bids all Rotarians 
planning a stop in London to write to: Chait 


District 13, Nice Convention 


Rotary Great 
, 


man, (R. lL. B. 1 


Hospitality Committ House, 
Queen Street, London, W. C 


Great Day. You may have seen in the 
December 
KING 
prominent 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
the life of the then 
washed face can be seen at the Kino’s right el- 
Taytor, the boy, had taken his 


RoTaRIAN a photograph of the late 
ALBERT OF BELGIUM 
Rotarians. That 


Rotarians of a great day in 


with a group of 
picture reminded 


small boy whose well 


bow. JIM™My 
Rotarian father, 
mother from Cleveland to the Ostend, Belgium, 
Rotary 1927. 


When the group was posing for the photo, the 


Jimmy TayLor, Sr., and his 


Convention of International in 


Just “one of the boys” at a Rotary 
father and son meeting at Memphis, 
Tenn., was 9-day-old Richard, seen 
on the lap of his grandad, Rotarian 
James M. Walker. The latter's sons, 
Rotarian ]. R. (left) and Dr. ]. K. 
(the baby’s dad), brought their sons. 


Kinc spied the young American sitting in the 
and, in flawless English, bade him 
in them. Would any 
boy? Father and son have always been proud 
ft that 
Cleveland Rotarian for 20 years. 


front row 
Did the boy hesitate? 
TayLor, SR., was a 


picture. JIMMY 


* * > 


Victory. Rorarian C. C. 
ton, Idaho, thought he'd “make-up” at not-far- 


LaME, of Lewis 
distant Moscow. But between the two cities lie 
mountains, and on the moustains—this being a 
Winter day—plenty of snow. The bus in which 
he sought to make the trip shipped crosswise the 
oad, was pushed back into place by its passen- 

rs, and had to be guided through soupy fog 
hill by 


F RoTaRIAN LaMe, who went ahead 
with a danger flag, 


up 


warning oncoming motorists 


f the bus’s ascent. One reckless autoist nearly 
flattened the flagman. But somehow the nar- 
row grade was navigated and Rotarian LAME 
1ade”’ the meeting, one well worth it all. 


* * * 


Frankly 


RoraRian told of 


More on Morris. proud to find 


him among Rotarians, THE 
the rise and achievements of GLENN Morris in 
its January issue. Not yet announced when that 
issue went to press was the fact that RoTARIAN 
Morris, winner of the Decathlon at the 1936 
Sullivan 


Olympic Games, wen the James E. 
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Among speakers and organizers of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Institute of In- 
ternational Relations, sponsored by 40 
civic groups, were these Rotarians: 
Herbert Hines, Springfield. Ill.; Will R. 
Manier, Jr., President of Rotary Interna- 
tional; G. W. Ernst, President of the Syra 
cuse Rotary Club; Frank Phillips, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Chairman of the International Serv 
ice Committee; Dr. L. W. Smith, Chairman 
of the Institute of International Relations 


as yr paren 


2 


Trophy awarded by the Amateur Athletic Union 
to the athlete who has done the most during 
the past year to advance the cause of sportsman- 
ship. SecreTARY Epwin H. Rusumore, of the bs 
Rotary Club of New York City, thought Tu: 
RorartaNn might like to follow up with that 


fact. ATHLETE Morris is a member of the R 4 
tary Club of Fort Collins, Colo. : 
* . * 

Honors. R. W. Sotomon, of the Rotary i 
Club of Middletown, Ohio, was elected pr 
dent of the Ohio Educational Association in its : 
recent meeting at Columbus. ... The n 


president of the New York Press Associati 
the oldest press association in the world, is Rota } 
RIAN Harr I. Seery, of Waverly, N. Y. % 
The new president of the National Taxicab d 
Owners Association 1s RoTARIAN ALVIN L. Be! 
Atlanta, Ga. RoTARIAN ERNEs1 
Tuornsurc, of Shelbyville, Ind., has | 
elected president of the Farm Managers A 
ciation of Indiana. Dr. Tuomas B. Set 
ERS, of the Rotary Club of New Orleans, | 
has been elected to the Board of Governor 


IsLe, of 


Hasire 


the American College of Surgeons. ... D 


WittiaM Drake WESsTERVELT, of the Rot 





Club of Honolulu, Hawaii, was honored as j 
author and as dean of retired clergymen 
Hawati when his picture appeared on the first 
cover of the Hawaiian magazine Sales Buil: 


* * * 


Harris Day. When Rotary’s Founder Pavt 
P. Harris addressed the Rotary Club of Atlant 


Ga., not long ago, he found in his audien 
Disrrict GOVERNOR JOEL CHANDLER Harris, | 
EVELYN WituiamM C 
Harris and Artruur I. Harris, Club memb 


The Club’s meeting place is on Harris Street 


Harris, Club President; 


* * * 


ish Stories. THe MAN wITH THE ScRATCH- ; 
pap is likely to learn something about running * 
contests on these pages if he is not careful. | 

November he asked if 71-year-old Rotarian | 

MacDeErManpb, of Zeeland, Mich., had set a 1 

ord among Rotarians when he caught a 2 
pound lake trout. Space did not permit str 
ing “Fisherman Mac’s” age. Since then hay 
In Janu 
Wait, ot 


singie 


come letters from many challengers. 
Rotarian Ray S. 
contended that his 


ary, for instance, 
Port Isabel, Tex., 


Bis 


crue = 





nernosnn gees 
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ifternoon’s catch of five 6-foot tarpon beat the 
cord. But is Rorartan Warr past 71? Lately 
ymes to hand a challenge from Rotarian C. A. 

LY, of Stockbridge, Mass., who hooked and 
iched a 2534 pound trout. Is Rorartan ACLY 
ist 71? Henceforth, at least, gentlemen, the 
inimum age requirement 


entrance into this con- 


t is 71, no less. 

* > * 
Builder. Because he 
has built many a_ good 
an out of only a fair boy, 
the Chamber of Com- 
rce of Traverse City, 
Mich., recently awarded 


WILLIAM J. 
Hosss, a Past President of 
Rotary 


a gold medal as his 
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Ra al 
Wm. ]. Hobbs 


Traverse City 
Club, 
community's outstanding 
citizen. He is a past president of the Boy Scout 


Council and is a versatile civic servant. 


* 7 * 

Explorers. The veriest ends of the earth 
came together—oh, figuratively speaking—in 
the Rotary Club of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
not long ago. You see, the guest speaker was 
G. H. Carr, who accompanied ApmiraL PEARY 
n one of his North Pole expeditions. (Turn 


North with Admiral Peary 


1936.) 


back to his article, 


in THe Rotarian, for August, During 
incheon he swapped explorer’s yarns with First 
Mate Van Reen, of Admiral 


Antarctic expedition, who was also a guest. 


syrd's 1933-35 


- * * 


Flood. 


United States, still raging in parts of the Ohio 


The worst flood in the history of the 


ind Mississippi river valleys when the March 
ROTARIAN was put to bed, has by this time spent 
Rehabilitation work is now the chief con- 
Rotary Club 


tapped out, give bits of the 


itself. 
cern of the lately swamped cities. 
bulletins, hastily 
flood picture that newspapers could not supply. 


{ 
I 


This, for instance, appeared in the Oil Can 
the Rotary Club of Columbus, Ind.: 


“ 


. . The editor has, in a minor way, been 
trying to do his flood-relief bit, so he has no 
apologies to offer for the quality or length of 
this Oi Can. After an all-night vigil a 
group of Rotary relief workers were observed 
wisecracking and consuming coffee and ham- 
burgers at 5 A.M. That’s Rotary spirit. 
YANDELL lost a lot of sleep last week. 
him if he’s not particularly brilliant as pre- 
siding officer Monday. . . . Don Frazee finally 
1,000 loaves of bread to the flood- 
water district. Hope they don’t come back a 
thousandfold. . . . Ernest Sniper has a refugee 
project of his own, nine relatives from Jeffer- 
sonville whom he brought to Columbus and is 
caring for. . . . And Cresste was in the middle 
of the Ohio flood area most of last week, navi- 
gating his boat out of Madison.” 

From all parts of the world came Rotary sym- 
pathy for flood victims—from Rotarians in Dis- 


Forgive 


delivered 


George Harris, Sergeant-at-Arms at 
Rotary’s {ssemblies, 
and Italian Ambassador, Fulvio Sut 
ich, discover that they have 
friends in Italy, at the diplomati 
dinner in Washingt 


O 
&? 


Internationa 
miuludai 

»> 
n (see page >>) 
ands); District 55 (Africa); 


Tokyo, Japan; St. John’s 


Lima, Peru; District 


trict 59 (The Nether! 
Stuttgart, Germany: 


Newfoundland: 5 (Cuba 


; 
and from many other places 


Rotarians through their Clubs or individualls 


have made donations directly to Clubs in 
stricken areas or to the Red Cross and othe 
relief agencies. To name all the Rotary Club 


and Rotarians in the United States that 


contributions for flood relief would be an i 
Club bulletins seem to indicat 
that almost every Club from Madera, Calif.. to 
Bay Shore, N. Y., helped the Red Cross 


pe ssible task. 


Gift Giver. You'd expect to find any citw’s 
Number One Citizen in the Rotary Club. You 
in Yakima, Wa 


wouldn't be 
EXANDER MILLER 


disappointed 


you'd 


for there 


discover Ar 
| f } 
i gentieman ol lore than 
1) Summers who ( 1 
leaders honored last New 


Year's Day as Yakima's 


Number One Citizen. Mr 








MILLER is a charter me¢ 
ber of the Rotar > ) 
His public gifts have i 
cluded: $85,000 for a Y.W 
C.A. building in equal 
sum for the remodelling of 
the Y.M.C.A. and for th 
maintenance of “Y Bo 
{. Mille: Work: funds for remodel 
ing a local junior colleg 
and a substantial bequest for crippled chi 
work through the Rotary Club, an activit 
which the Club itself has raised over $ 
* * @ 

Potter. Complying with t, Rota 
International has dt 1 Rtas; ©) 
Porrer of hi ISSILT nt Secretar in 
charge of the Continental European Office of th 

Secretariat at Zur 
Swit and Rotar 
Sec ta / recen 


First man to cros 


in 20 days in the 


boat was French Rotartan 


























Rotary Around the World 


These brief news notes mirror the varied activities 
of the Rotary movement. Contributions are welcomed. 


Chile 


Good Food at Low Cost for Poor 


VaLparaiso—Poor people find it impossible to 
pay the prices that even low-priced restaurants 
the city « ) But th must eat and they 
deserve to eat we believes the Rotary Club of 
Valparaiso. Thus it has established a “restaurant 
pular” for then There they may get a good 
late of food for 40 Chilean cents instead of 80 
ents or more. The Club met one-half the cost 
of the installation and the other ‘half was ob- 


tained from commercial firms of which Rota- 
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These mountains shall turn 
to dust before Argentineans 
and Chileans break the 
peace sworn at the feet of 
the Redeemer Christ. 

Rotarians of these two 
nations met recently to 
place a plaque, bearing 
these words from the 
original dedication, at 
the statue of “The 
Christ of the Andes.” 


OM ALAN 


rians form a part. One member gave all the 
chinaware; another gave the gas service equip- 
ment, etc. Menus even more attractive than 
those found in eating houses charging twice or 


three times as much are boasted here. 


Burma 


That Extra Ounce of Service 

Rancoon—Not long ago a "Wellare agency 
asked the Rotary Club of Rangoon for a loan of 
money with which to buy 7% acres of land on 
which to erect shelters. The Club answered that 
it would raise the funds but, instead of lending 
them to the society, would buy the necessary 
lands outright for the society with them. 


Palestine 


A Fire Engine for Jerusalem 
JeERUSALEM—While the Rotary Club of Jeru- 
salem does not wish to claim all the credit, it 
did initiate the recently realized move to bring 
the first fire engine to the city. Some months 
ago the Club decided to sponsor the formation of 
a fire brigade, and a deputation of Rotarians 
waited on the Mayor of the city with the pro- 
posal. What resulted was the purchase of a 
modern fire-fighting machine equipped with the 
best of modern appliances and with a trailer for 


use 1N narrow streets. 
Alaska 
New Day for Old Suits 


Juneau—Dark closets andfattics submitted to 
a probing not long ago whenjthe Rotary Club of 
Juneau asked members to s€agch out their old 
clothes. The Salvation 
Army ; needed them 
badly,, A box at the 
cafe where the Club 
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meets received the bundles of worn but thor- 
oughly welcome garments from Rotarians and 
nonmembers as well. An advertisement spon- 
sored in the local paper by the Club's Commun 
ity Service Committee helped draw more than 
one old suit out of retirement. 


Australia 
Trees, Index to Civic Pride 


BrisBANE—By their shade trees shall ye know 
them in the Rotary Club of Brisbane. Som« 
months ago the Club’s Board recommended that 
each member of the Club should show his i: 
terest in city beautification by planting orna 
mental trees on his street frontage, if he hadn't 
already done so. The City Council's nurse: 
offered such trees in a good state of growth 
free to any applicant. 

Italy 
Prince’s Visit Occasions Gift 

Cuneo—H. R. H. Prince Umberto, an | 
orary member of the Rotary Club of Cuneo, \ 
the guest of honor at a meeting organized 
that Club at Limone. In commemoration of t! 
event the Cuneo Club gave 5,000 lire to b 
tributed to needy families in near-by mountain 


ous regions. 
Ecuador 


Solicitude for Visitors 

Guayaguit—While it happened some ti 
ago, the effects of an intercity meeting held b 
the Rotary Club of Guayaquil, at which all t 
Rotary Clubs of Ecuador were represented, a1 
still felt. The friendly meetings have not b 
forgotten, nor have the many resolutions. One ot 
them, for instance, urged that all Rotary Cl 
in the nation take particular care to see that 
visiting tourists be shown all courtesies and kind 


nesses possible. 


Union of South Africa 


Fun for Unlucky Youngsters 
PIETERMARITZBURG — Twenty-three children 

confined to a local preventorium were lat 

given an outing by members of the Rotary Club 


of Pietermaritzburg. 


France 


A Memento ef Gratitude 


Paris—A delegation of the Rotary Club of 
Paris was received by His Excellency Vittorio 
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Cerruti, Italian Ambassador at Paris, not long 
and to him it presented copies of the book 
The French and Italian Cruise. These were 
fered in respect of His Majesty King Vittorio 
Emanuele III and Benito Mussolini, in memory 
f a splendid journey through Italy in the course 
which a delegation of French Rotarians was 
ceived by His Majesty and by Il Duce. The 
ub invited His Excellency, an honorary mem- 

of the Rotary Club of Novara, to visit the 
tary Club of Paris, and he accepted the invita- 


rO 


n. 
Yugoslavia 
1.000 Dinars Are Peace Prize 


Sunotica—As a prize for the best essay on 
rivate action in the promotion of international 
accord, the Rotary Club of Subotica recently 
ffered 1,000 dinars to the faculty of law of the 
University of Belgrade. 


Germany 
Petite Comité Bridges a Boundary 


Kret—Closer international codperation was the 
subject of discussion when the recently organized 
petite comité of Rotarians of Denmark and Ger- 
many met at Kiel not long ago. Plans to hold 


intercountry meetings were also made. 


China 
Their Goal—$40,000 for Crippled Ward 


SHancHal—Shanghai is building a new hos- 
pital. It will serve the hundreds of families too 


oor to pay even 50 cents a day for hospital! 


care. 
But the $800,000 it is to cost assures that the best 
equipment purchasable and the best staff obtain- 
ible will be found in it. The Rotary Club of 
Shanghai has agreed to provide a hospital ward 
for crippled chil 'ren which is to be housed 

the top floor of the huge, beautiful structure. 
The Club enterprise demands that $40,000 be 


England 


Estimate . . . Prepare to Act 


GaTESHEAD—Together, Rotarians of Gateshead 
ind Worthington are going to do something 
bout bringing relief to depressed areas of Gates- 
head. Worthington Rotarians visited in Gates- 
head not long ago and the two Clubs jointl; 
toured the district they will he!p. They surveyed 
slum-clearance areas, derelict factory sites, new 


housing estates, a mine. 


Winter Reunion for Summer Campers 


SHEFFIELD—Every Summer the Rotary Club 
of Sheffield sponsors a camp for boys. In the 
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The camera tours the Rotary world 
(from the top down) Family meeting 
after an intercity gathering at Hiro 
shima City, Japan. ... Bathhouse 
built by the Rotary Club of Gana 
noque, Ont., Canada, and its young 
patrons. ... The Rotary Club of 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, gives food, 
clothes, and toys to more than 2,000 
poor children. . . . The Rotary Club 
of Merida, Mexico, prepares gifts 


for distribution to needy youngste 





Vv ter t wt ds R 

if oh a il nion t Ai) vi d 
nded and t ) | 
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Resolutions Symbolize Ideals 


Woopsrock, Onr.—In their first meeting 1n 
the new ear, Rotariat »f Woodstock vac 
I olutions, ) ol th | imorous, one 
them serious N th ur month in 
that date, the Club ma itself. Fo x 
imple is the man who 1 ved to be on ti 
on tim Is th nb vowed to talk no 

date it ist in Rota circles, talking no 

iti nore rnest resolutions wert 

iracterized a mbols of Rotary’s desire for 

tter thins I-1 en f-cultur 
b tn pDcar h da 


1 Mill for the Making of Men 


MoncrTon, N. B The Rotary Club of Mon 
uns a mill for making n—a very hu n, 
valuable machine That mill operat 

t benefit of a lot of need lad who, left to 
ht not turn out well. Thus tl 
Rotary Club ha et up and sponsors for tl 
ingest of such be the Wolf Cub Pack And 
hen they grow too old for that, they move int 
the Boy Scout troop which the Club also main 
tain And the older Scouts, the graduate 
nt to Scout training schools and return to 


Two guests agree that hospitality in 
the Rotary Club of Columbus, Ga., 
is Grade A—Brig. Gen. A. L. Single- 
ton, Commandant at Fort Benning, 
and Jack Dempsey of fight-ring fame. 


Moncton to lead Scouting activities all over the 
city. The Club takes special care of its Cubs and 
Scouts, too. It gives them the use of several of 
its own Club rooms each week, sends them all 
to camp in the Summer, and gives them several 
parties during the year, notably the Christmas 
party, at which the young Scouts mingle with 
the older fellows who've been scouting around 
the business world for some ‘yeats. Together, 


they eat, sing, compare notes on life and luck. 


80) Goodwill Travellers Honored 


Toronto, Ont.—One hundred and ten good- 
will visitors representing the Chamber of Com- 
of Atlantic City, half of them of the fairer 

ex, were guests of the Rotary Club of Toronto 
at a luncheon recently. John Rowland, well 
known on both sides of the international boun 
darv, addressed the audience of 482 on Your 
Cunadian Neighbor. To the separate advance- 
nt of the two nations and their sincere friend- 
hip he referred as “a triumph for democracy 
king in both countries under somewhat dif- 
nt conditions.”” He added that ‘We are trav- 
elling not the same, but parallel lines, for the 


same objective—freedom of speech; freedom of 
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thought; freedom of action; honor among na 


tions; education and the enlightenment of « 


peoples.” 


United States 
Tillers of Soil Treat Club 


Mesa, Ariz.—Precedent was reversed in M 
recently when farmers of the community ent 
tained the Rotary Club. They sought to reci 
rocate for many a similar meeting in which tl 
Club had been host. And they more than di 
that, the Club agreed. Every bit of the bountit 
dinner—turkey and all its indispensable tri 
mings—was grown on local farms. True, t 
coffee wasn't. The program was sponsored by 
farmers’ union, and the speaker was abl 
show that the farmers’ code and Rotary’s cod 
have many identical elements. Miniatures of cat 
tle, horses, and chickens which were strewn 
and down the tables achieved a pleasant rura 


atmosphere. 


Old Magazines Bind New Friends 


Gatax, Va.—To its work among crip} 
children the Rotary Club of Galax adds 
friendly touch. It collects magazines and 
tributes them among all the children it ha 
helped in its excellent clinic. The magazines 5 
to about 100 crippled children, invalids, an 
shut-ins each month. Also, once a year the C 
gives a banquet to underprivileged boys in th 
city. More than 200 lads attended—and en 
joyed—the last one. 


Better Citizens . . . Better Livestock 


Vattey Crryt No. Dax.—Emphasis is h« 
on youth service in the Rotary Club of Vall 
City, but the goal of all its county-wide assistan 
to 4-H projects and stock shows is not merely the 
production of outstanding livestock and priz 
winning foods and clothing designs. It is mo 
the development of boys and girls as leaders in 
their communities. Culminating victory of 16 
years of aid to such projects was the third-plac 
award in the international livestock judging 
competition that last Fall went to the judging 
team sponsored by the Club, in Chicago’s big 
annual stock show. The annual corn and lamt 
show of Valley City had its inception in 1924 


As a 25th anniversary gift to 
Texas’ oldest Scout troop, its spon- 
sor, the Rotary Club of Big Spring, 
gave the boys a banquet... . The 
Rotary Club of Waupun, Wis., (vol- 
untarily ) had its members—and their 
wives—fingerprinted and made an 
interesting program of the process. 
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with the Rotary Club’s support. Last year 100 
head of cattle, 60 hogs, and 80 sheep were 
hown by Rotarians. This showing gave the 

ung people a chance to see what constitutes 
od types of animals and opportunity to con- 
tact breeders and business and professional men. 
ch vear the Rotary Club furnishes funds to 
1y premiums for winning livestock at the local 


hows and for those animals selected to represent 
the county at the State Achievement Institute 
it Fargo, No. Dak. It has furnished funds to 
nd teams to state contests and to Chicago. 
Last August more than 200 4-H Club boys and 
irls were guests of the Rotary Club at a well- 
planned, hearty picnic. 


Their Yearbook Is Event 

Farrmon'r, W. Va.—An event in the life of 
the Rotary Club of Fairmont was the release of 
its first yearbook in a ladies’ night meeting not 
long ago. The book includes messages from 
Paul P. Harris, Founder of Rotary International, 
nd from Will R. Manier, Jr., President of Ro- 
tary International. The volume contains also 
lists of the Club’s Past Presidents, its deceased 
members, its present officers, and a photo and 
sketch of member, and 


biographical every 


some verse. 


Clubs Look at Town Planning 

St. JosEPpH, Mo.—A joint session with other 
service clubs in the city is an annual affair for 
the Rotary Club of St. Joseph. This year 250 
were present at the meeting which combined 
the memberships of Rotary, Kiwanis, Codpera- 
tive, and Optimist Clubs, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Building Industry Club. Town 
planning was the theme of the program, an ex- 
pert discoursing authoritatively on this subject. 


They Were in the Army Then! 


WasHINGTON, Pa.—More than 140 members 
of three service clubs in Washington, Pa., Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, and Lions, ate Army “chow” 
recently and liked it. Some went back for 
‘seconds.’ The unusual event took place in a 
local armory where they were guests of the 
Army headquarters staff. Army cooks, working 
on regular field kitchens set up in the yard at 
the rear of the armory, prepared the tasty menu 
of beef, peas, mashed potatoes, coffee, and other 
delicacies of national-guard fare. It was served 


in mess kits. 


Keep Rink Clear, Skaters Happy 

St. Cratr, Micu.—A few weeks ago the skat 
ing rink the Rotary Club had kept scraped for 
them 
Winter began to thaw, 
but St. Clair boys won't 
forget it. Days of real 
sport stick in a man’s 


throughout the 


memory. Nor will the 
farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Clair for- 
get the annual meeting 
which the Rotary Club 
invites them to. Six hun- 
dred farm folk came to town for the three-day 
festival last Fall. Stores closed on the last day 
of the celebration, and businessmen and farmers 





got acquainted. And of course there were all 


sorts of contests to be run off and won. 


Rotarians Turn Comic Valentines 
Beroir, Kans.— They knew how critical 
women sometimes are, so wives of Rotarians 
helped their husbands produce a program for a 
joint meeting of the Rotary Club and Business 
and Professional Women's Club of Beloit. Ro- 
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To business that we love we rise betime, and 


go tot with delight. 


-is the 4th month and 













Shakespeare. has 30 days. rhe origin 
of its name is uncertain. 
—_——— 2 ' ' , 
= 1—1937, Davy for all fools, and wise men as we to be wary 
Se 2—1924, Chile’s first Rotary Club is organized, at Valparaiso, 
x - 
\ 3—1914, The Rotary Clubs of California hold a t-tog I 
C at San Francisco and Oakland 
\ 4—1921, The Rotary Club Paris, first Club in France, is 
= a \ = organized. 
= 
—1913, “Worcester and P rity,’ read +2 t sign 
-— § f board erected by the Rot Club of Worcest M 
In lands where ~1917, Rotary’s 300th Club is established at H 
April showers on 
bring May flowers, 19—1913, The Rotary Club of Cincinnati, O ts first 
folks regard those udies’ night ing a away $ 


with 


rains 
much kindness. 


gentle 


For they suggest 
Summer and 
travel, and are 
freshening and 
sweet. To many, a 
Rotary meeting is 
not unlike an April 
shower. In a busy, 
noisy week it is 
fully as welcome 
and as revivifying. 

YE MAN WITH 

YE SCRATCHPAD 


5—1914, The Rotar 


29—1916, The first R 



















noid a joint meeti 
1, First Rot 
South Africa is 


Johannesburg. 


>] 


—192 


organized — outside 
speaking nation 1 
Havana, Cub. 
—1913, Eighty R 
cont st. open 


who can 


tarians with beefy ankles dressed in skirts as 


demure valentines and for each such there was 
an appropriate sentiment that bid fair to panic 


the audience. 


Honor Beloved School Teacher 
ASHEVILLE, N. C.—To make visible its appre 
ciation for her 40 years of service as a teacher 
and principal in the public-school system, the 
Rotary Club of Asheville recentl 


luncheon and celebration for Miss Queen Carson, 


held a surprise 


beloved teacher. The school building in which 
she now teaches, which replaced several earlier 
ones she once taught in on the spot, was named 


after her two years ago. 


In Spite of Icy Roads 

GREENVILLE, Micu.—Of a good many inter- 
city meetings fellowship is the purpose—and a 
worthy one, of course. But of the intercity 
meeting over which the Greenville Rotary Club 
presided not long ago, Crippled Children Work 
was the objective. To the gathering came Ro- 
tarians from these other Michigan cities, Big 





The Club's history was recount 

1 at length in the Kewanee ur-( 
Eieven Past Presidents an 

members, and many friend 

Rotary Club of Chester, Pa 


anniversary of its first meeting 
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CONSIDER THE 


cl 


The Moskva, the 
capital's new 


1200-room hotel. 


=e” a" > 2 F 
Sal (convention 
TRAVEL PLANS 


A recognized part of any complete plan of 
Europe travel, the U.S.S.R. is included in 
several of the official tours arranged to follow 
the Rotary Convention at Nice. Delegates 
may thus make of their visit to Europe an 
opportunity to study at first hand the Soviet 
Union's 20-year record of achievement in 
industry, agriculture and social betterment. 
They will find that travel facilities have kept 
pace with this general progress . . . whether 
their Soviet tour be limited to short stays in 
Moscow and Leningrad, or extend down the 
Volga to the Caucasus, the Black Sea Riviera, 
the resorts of Crimea, and the industrial 
centers and collective farms of the Ukraine. 


and descriptive literature 
and map apply to Rotary 
International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
or American Express Co., 
or Thos. Cook & Son. 
Trips are arranged at in- 
clusive per day rates of 
$15 first class, $8 tourist 
$5 third—covering trans- 
rtation on tour in the 
. S. S. R., hotels, meals, 
sight-seeing, and guide 
interpreter service 


INTOURIST, ine. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


756 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 





360 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 
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honored also a member who died recently. 


Celebrating its 20th anniversary, the Rotary 
Club of Rogers, Ark., was host to 18 former 
members of the Club living in Rogers. When 


the Club was organized, Rogers was the smallest 
city in the world to have a Rotary Club. Its 
population then was about 3,000. . . . The Ro- 
tary Club of Evansville, Ind., recently marked its 
24th anniversary. . . . The Rotary Club of Jack- 
Fla., celebrated its silver anniversary in 
a dinner party. . . . The Rotary Club of Bing- 
N. Y., is 25 years old this year and its 
is being celebrated in an intercity 
meeting. . . . Twenty-five years ago this year 
the Rotary Club of Worcester, Mass., 
lished, a fact the Club celebrated carly in March. 
te 


sonville, 


hamton, 
anniversary 


was estab- 


Craft Ties Span Atlantic 


SHICKSHINNY, Pa.—At Christmastime the Ro- 
tary Club of Shickshinny was pleased to receive 
greetings from the Rotary Club of Eccles, Eng- 
land. ‘‘We feel sure,” “that 
you join with us in the hope that international re- 
will 


the letter concluded 
lations will improve and a friendlier feeling 
prevail throughout the world during the coming 
So deeply did the Shickshinny Rotarians 
sympathize that that they re- 
sponded to the letter with the suggestion that 
members of like classification in the two Clubs 


year.” 


with sentiment 


correspond with each other. 


Ho for a Sail in the Town Hall! 


Jackson, TENN.—A prime bit of publicity for 
Rotary’s Nice Convention was the intercity meet- 
ing recently sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
Jac kson. The 
guests, some 500 of them, entered via the gang- 
plank, passed through customs examination, and 
captain Fed, they 
and saw moving pictures of 
such as had 
fished for fayors. The ship was 
auditorium. Skilled trimming built the 
The meeting particularly honored four 


Everything about it was nautical. 


were greeted by and crew. 
and danced 


and the Rotarians’ 


sang 
the sea, ladies, 
fishing permits, 
the city 
illusion. 


new Clubs in the neighborhood. 


From Spares to Spectacles 


R. I.—Needy children burdened with 
brighter 


BRISTOL, 
defective eyesight will have a clearer, 
picture of life if the Rotary Club of Bristol has 
anything to say With money accruing 
from a bowling tournament held last year, the 
Club set up a fund for the purchase of glasses 
At Christmastime it fore- 


about it. 


for such youngsters. 


went its custom of building a greeting sign on 
the high-school lawn so that money saved could 
be lodged in the glasses fund. This year’s bowl- 
ing tournament to more cash 


returns than last year’s, all of it to go for spec- 


promises yield 


tacles. 


‘Simply Marvelous’ 


BurraLto, N. Y.—There are ladies’ nights and 
The one the Buffalo Rotary Club 
from 


ladies’ nights. 
held recently elicited many a 
many a woman. As each Rotary wife was seated 
at the banquet table, she found a letter beside 
her plate. The letters had come from 125 oblig- 
ing Rotary Clubs in many parts of the world. 
They spoke of the makeup and history of the 
several Clubs and, in composite, gave a clear 
idea of the scope and strength of Rotary. An 
honored guest at the affair was District Governor 
George Barber, who added to the international 
flavor of the meeting with a few words. There 
were folk dances and music by several groups 
from different nations in their native dress. There 
were flags of all nations. About 450 attended. 


“marvelous!” 
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Rotarians! 


ON TO 
NICE 


on the 


Riviera 





on the 
popular 
“SPOTLESS FLEET” 


liner 


Volendam 


(OFFICIAL SAILING) 
LEAVES NEW YORK 


MAY 26, 1937 


Round Trip Ocean Rates 


New York to Boulogne-sur-Mer 
and return—(3 hours to Paris by 
rail) 


Cabin Class $257 up 
Tourist Class$194 up 


The “Volendam”’ is well and favor- 
ably known to the many Rotarians 
who traveled on her to Vera Cruz 
for the 1935 Convention at Mexico 
City. They know what a fine ship 
she is—her marvelous cuisine and 
proverbial Holland-America service 
and cleanliness. 






Apply for reservations Now to 
Transportation Committee 
ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Til. 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 
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Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post 


%. universal and so earnest 1s the cult of 

camera that The Groom feels it high time 
That, Rorarian R. E. 
oLGER, Of Shanghat, China, begins to do this 
briefly the field. 


Vith others, he will discuss movies, the camera 


hobby be discussed. 


nth, visiting “minicam'’ 


ience, and “playing the salons,” in future 
And just a hint to Rotary families plan- 
to attend Rotary’s Convention at Nice, 
nce... Be sure to pack your picture boxes. 
pe offers some of the world’s finest photo 


rl 


* * . 

After his lecture in a strange town, the uni- 
versity president was left alone with only his 
scattered notes and an aged janitor for com- 
iny. He wondered how he should pass the 





urs till train time. The janitor made a sug- 
gestion. 
“If you don't mind a 


“I'd be proud to have 


modest home,” said he, 
you wait at my place. 
It's only a step. You might tike to see . . . my 
pictures.” 

There was eagerness in the old voice. Not 
knowing how to refuse, the president accepted. 
But—“Pictures!"" he thought. He visualized a 
lush-covered album, utter boredom. 


The old 


earned his living with bent back, broom, and 


The janitor surprised him. man 


coal shovel; but he possessed the soul of an 
The pictures he laid out lovingly before 


They 


wonderful 


artist. 
the school man were not family portraits. 
Rather 


photographs. Composed for beauty, developed 


were photographs of trees. 


with rare skill. There was a willow tree in a 


torm; an ancient oak bathed in the magic of 


inset; a lone maple at a lane entrance; silver 
birches in a twinkling fairy dance. 
“You do all 


astonished guest. 


this—yourself?"’ exclaimed the 





“Yes, it is my recreation.” 





Recreation. Creation. ...It is not the 





least of the fine things about modern photog 





Photo: Culver Service 


























Number 1 candid cameraman of Fort 
Worth, Tex., is Lewis D. Fox, Sec- 
retary of Rotary Club, claims 
a local news feature on his hobby. 


t he 








raphy that it enables many a sensitive artist who 
has neither time nor skill to meddle with brush 
or crayon to know the delight of capturing 
beauty. 

The miniature camera co i in seve ral to 
With a miniature Camera whi h naKkes a pie 
1 x 1% inches in size, negatives when pro 
developed are so clear that th can be enlarged 
enormously without loss of detail 

This camera standard 35 n. motior 
picture film; but it does not take motion pi 
tures! It will take as many as 30-odd still pic 
tures with one loading 

Miniature and other cameras a it t } 
interesting uses An en wh 
work in remote parts of South America in 
photographs in all his pros s reports; he find 
this the easiest and best way to show direc 
tors what is going on 

Newspapers are hard to preserve over a 
of vears. In some cases ) 
graphed page by page in miniatur Enlar 
ments of th t in b if and 
desired. Savi in storage spa normo 
and referet t { ct 3 


Does this tak € vou bac k? The long 
exposures of early photography re- 


quired the use of iron head clamps 
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It’s just as easy 
to full-color 


movies with a Filmo 8! 


make low-cost, 


@ It’s so much fun to make your own ful 


color or black-and-white movies with a 


Filmo 8! Merely hold the companionable 


mureve, look throus 
button, 


paim-size Filmo 8 to y« 
the spyglass view finder, touch a 
and what you see, you get! It's as easy as that! 
Designed for the inex perience ed by the men 
who make Hollywood's finest studio e« 

ment, the Filmo 8 has no gadgets to 

fuse. Complete with fast, color-corrected 
lens, only $49.50 at leading photograph 


stores everywhere. 


ui rite for Bookle t. ‘“‘“How to 
| 


pensive Personal Movies” tell 


Make 


Ss how easy 


Ine x 


personal movies are to take, how little t".ey 
cost. Mail the coupon for free cony. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1834 Larchmont Avenue, Ch 


New York e Hollywood ¢ London 


you! 


cago 


largest manu 





For thirty years the world 
facturer of precision equ.pment for motion 


picture tud tas of Hollyu 00d and the world 


| eral 


Seeceseeeeeeeeeaenenseeeerre 


BELL & HOWELL CO . 

1834 Larchmont Ave., Chicago « 

° 

. Okay! Send me the book . 

. . 

Ni cides waweweunde : 

. . 

SE OO . 

. . 

oii ns tet akae dae State : 
SOS eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeneeeeeee 


mention 


When writing, please 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


[Continued from page 4} 


the same idea of the sound of such letters and 
the words that they compose. 
A world 


how 


language of whatever nature, no 


matter 
bly 


users gain 


widely agreed upon, must inevita- 


a limping, halting thing, unless all 
the 


of the letters, and hence of the words. 


remain 
sounds 


This has 


language, natural 


same impression of the 


never been possible with any 


or artificial, yet considered. There must be unity 


and harmony as to sounds represented, or the 
universal language will fall as far short as does 


written Chinese in different parts of that land. 


There are scores, perhaps hundreds, of alpha- 


bets now for the written languages. Setting 


aside the adapted alphabets prepared for unwrit- 
ten languages, and also the cursive alphabets 
from Arabic eastward, even in the western 
world, we have Greek, Cyrillic, Gothic, Roman, 
and Celtic. Even within the Roman or Latin 
alphabet the sound suggested by any letter dif- 
fers widely in many instances from the sound 
suggested to a person of another language that 
uses the Roman alphabet. 

This makes evident that in getting a world 
alphabet, we badly need a scientific universal 
world alphabet, an alphabet that means the same 
sounds to all users. To this end the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association has labored for about 





of the Convention. 


Ships! 


65 Broadway 


Have You Made Your Plans 
To See Europe This Summer? 


THE TIME IS SHORT! 
ROTARY CONVENES 


June 6th to 11th 
in NICE 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE MAKES 
IT EASY FOR YOU TO SEE EUROPE 


The Rotary International Transportation Committee appointed the 
American Express Company one of the Official Transportation Agents 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization Offers: 


17 Post-Convention Tours Through Europe 
Expertly Arranged in Advance 
at Amazingly Low Cost! 


These Tours for Rotarians and their Families range in duration 
from 15 to 40 days, in price from $90 to $452. 


YOU MUST NOT DELAY if you wish to get your choice in Accom- 
modations, Tours and Prices, and most desirable space on the Rotary 


American Express Travel Service Includes American Express Travelers Cheques 
which you will find both Safe and Convenient Abroad. 


Get Complete Information and Descriptive Literature, Make Your Arrangements 
Through the 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., or 
Any Office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


New York, N. Y. 
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40 years with steadily increasing success. Thre 
men can use three thermometers of Fahrenhe; 
Reaumur, and Centigrade, but a single standard 
would be more practical. 
J. C. Ruppentuat, Rotarian 
Secretary, The ]udicial Council 
of the State of Kansas 


Russell, Kansas 


More on Finger printing 


. After reading Sir Basil Thomson's artic 
(No, in the debate on Fingerprint Everyhod 
in THe Rorarian for January), it appears to 1 
that he is wholly unfair with conditions as t} 
exist in this country today. Only men like M 
J. Edgar Hoover (Yes) write intelligently upo: 
the subject. 

One must be on the firing line and actua 
experience the difficulties encountered in An 
the 
and value of national fingerprint registration 


ica today to appreciate fully significat 

The observations offered by Sir Basil do not 
hold water in America at all. For illustrati 
his objection to the cost is one that has b 
Be rke | 
small community with less than 100,000 | 
lation, has been able to register 60,000 of 
inhabitants at little or no cost to the communit 
and, incidentally, along with locally registerin 
the people additional copies were made at 
placed on file with the national 
Washington. 

Quite aside from its value to the police 


continually offered by objectors. 


Bureau 


identifying persons who may commit serio 


locatin 


crimes, most important is its value in 
those persons of 100,000 or more who disapp 
every year, as well as identification of “unknow: 
persons” buried in the potter’s fields of the citi 
of America every year. 

I do hope you will keep the debate open on 
this subject because I am sure a discussion wi 
the 
fingerprint registration in America. 

Aucust VoLLME! 
Department of Political Science 


do much to advance cause of nationa 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


‘All Are Wrong’ 


It is not necessary for us to agree with tw 
men and one woman if, in our opinion, th 
are all wrong; hence, we take issue with tl 
principal characters in the cast depicted by th 
author, J. D. Bromfield, in the story My Cus 
tomer, Right or Wrong! in the February issu 
of THe RorTaRrian. 

The philosophy of the triangular episode is 
truly the order of the day, yet we are convinced 
such influence is reaching far into existing chaos. 
It tends to destroy character in the economi 
world. It increases the lack of confidence now 
influencing business as well as the social orde: 
of life. 

The woman referred to is characteristic of a 
class of people who think only in terms of ego 
It does not matter so long as she indulges he: 
selfish interests. If she had shown the prope! 
respect for herself or the good merchaut, un 
doubtedly she would have suggested to him that 
the coat had served its purpose, that her husband 
did not like it, therefore making her unhappy, 
and if possible she would like that it be resold 
and her account charged with whatever differ 
ence there might be as a result of reduction in 
resale price. 

To the contrary, she insisted that she must 
have full credit for the garment; when the me! 
chant refused to be used in such an unjust man- 
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ner, she became indignant—tossed the coat to a 
clerk as she passed out of the store, demanding 
full credit, notwithstanding the fact that it had 
een worn for three weeks. She knew the de- 
and was unjust and unfair. 
old merchant, 
visioned unsatisfactory 
nately the urge to make money influenced him 
to recant, thus killing that character of convic- 

n as to right; the merchant wrote to Mr. 
Blank, going into the details of the transaction 
in the hope that the customer’s husband would 
intercede for him, but, to the contrary, Mr. 
Blank’s reply fully convinced him that he had 
Thus, 
an 


reflection, 
unfortu- 


after 
and 


This poor 


reaction 


ade a mistake in manifesting honesty. 


the merchant made a fine contribution to 
existing racket. 

Surely the whole plot of the act is out of 
order. It is too real. It is too serious. It depicts 


too truthfully the existence of such devastating 


and triumphant racketeering. It takes con- 
science, justice, and fair dealing out of our 
system of doing business. 


Hucu L. Gooppasturt 
President of Rotary Club 
Classification: Clergyman. 


Cookeville, Tennessee. 


Air-Minded in Spite of Self 
After reading that breath-taking article, Tak- 
ng Chances Safety, by Lee Gehlbach, in 
begin to understand 
make a 


lor 
the February Rotarian, I 
why it was possible for a novice to 
hurried flight 
back on the first trip he ever tried, and to have 


that flying is as 


from Chicago to Spokane and 


been convinced immediately 
safe as any 
In fact, after making the 


I am about as air-minded as if I had grown up 


mode of travel we have today. 


3,.000-mile journey, 


in the game, thanks to the engineers and test 
pilots who have endured the years of pioneering 
work. 

It so happens that I have to do a great deal 
Other members of the 
the 


merely 


of travelling each year. 


family, being air-minded, have suggested 


plane. With the 19-year-old son, I have 
turned the conversation to something else with 
the remark that that mode of travel is not for 
my generation, or better not try to teach an 
old dog new tricks. No, I would not take to 
the air. 

Then one day I noted that the trip scheduled 
for the Inland Empire Educational meetings in 
Spokane was but a few weeks off. It is a long 
distance from Detroit to Spokane. Regular work 


CAR FORTY EIGHT, GO 
TO 764 ELM STREET 
A BRIDGE GAME, CAR 
FORTY EIGHT. GO TO 
764 ELM STREET.A 
BRIDGE GAME. 





THE RIOT CALL OT. 
Webster in New York Herald Tribune 








was piled higher than usual, and not all of 
the four addresses were ready. A fellow Rotar- 
ian, Dr. Dean W. Myers, President of the Ann 
Arbor Rotary Club, suggested the air. He was 
promptly given a negative reply, but he per 
sisted concerning the safety of air travel. Ten 
years of operation of the Northwest Airlines 
through Spokane had been without a serious 
accident or loss of life. A comparison of sched 
ules showed that four days could be saved 1 
the air route were chosen. Still I was firm 

ground-minded. Even mentionin ur trave 
gave me the jitters. 

An appeal to the family to h dec on 
the train, brought no help. TAey are au 
minded. Then a happy thought occurred. I 
am rather heavily insured and have been pay- 
ing some of these premiums many years. Why 
do a foolish stunt at this time of life and have 
the family lose all that money! I had heard 
that the ordinary insurance policy is not good 
if death occurs in an airplane accident. All 
companies were written at once. Their replies 
would surely convince the family that I should 
not get too far off the ground. But every com 
pany said that the insurance was good on a 
regularly scheduled airplane route. It was then 
up to me to make the flight or gracefully back 
out. 

I went boldly to the off urchased a round 
trip ticket, packed 35 pounds of ba ind 
planned to take to the plane, not knowing an 
thing about being up in the air, at least liter 


ally. Soon we chatting and enjoving a 


far above the 


were 
} 


} 
rougn roads 


smooth ride 
ties. | had actually 

When asked about flying now, I have 
ling 


ping that I get 


and cross 
forgotten to be scared 

to con 
lane and take- 


fess that in none of the 17 





offs was there even half the bu 


several times each night on a Pullman; that the 


discomfort 


trip produced not one minute of 
either to ears, stomach, or lungs; that the rid- 
ing was unusually smooth; and that it would 
be impossible for me to imagine a more pleas 
ant way to make a trip or a Detter way to 
save four days of time. I am air-minded now 
despite myself. 

Georce E. Carroruers, Rotarian 
Director, Bureau of Codperation uith Educa 


tional Institutions, University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


‘Let's Have More Bridge’ 


By WEsTERN UNION 


AS SUBJECT OF DEBATE-OF- 
IN ROTARIAN MAGAZINE FOR 
PROVIDES WELCOME SURCEASI 
OF HEAVY READING MAT 


INFESTING THE COUNTRY 


BRIDGE 
MONTH 
MARCH 
FROM MASS 
TER NOW 


STOP MUTTERINGS OF SILAS BENT TOO 
VAPID FOR SERIOUS CONSIDERATION 
WHILE CLINTON ANDERSONS DEFENSI 
IS POSITIVELY BRILLIANT NO LESS SO 
THAN HIS GAME STOP ACTION OF POR 
THOS ARAMIS AND DARTAGNAN  EN- 
TIRELY APPROPRIATE IN DEALING WITH 
THOSE WHO OPPOSE BEST AND LATEST 
METHODS OF GOOD PLAYING’ STOP 
LOUDLY DO I SAY LETS HAVE MORI 
BRIDGE STOP DEBATE SHOULD EVOKE 
GREAT INTEREST ON BOTH SIDES 
ARTHUR M. LocknHart, Rotarian 
President, Envoy Petroleum Company 


Long Beach, California 


—But Cartoonist Webster evidently 
would disagree with Messrs. Lock- 
hart and Anderson, would back up 
the contention of Contributor Bent. 






. 
oure SUITE 
inthe Center 
af things here! 
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HOTEL MAYFAIR IN ST. LOUIS 


Within walking distance of 





3, Restaurants all dou ntown Are Lo iis. 
: lotel Mayfair offers yo 
The Mayfair _ Ilotel Ma ir : _ l 
fine food and dr m4 
fortable accom: 
and very reasonable rat 
Over of all . ) 
less, si $5.00 « 6 
Avoid fai 
EIGHTH & ST. CHARLES e ST.LOUIS 


Only One Block Over 
Under Same Management 


HOTEL LENNOX 








Marlin Razor Blades 


Old Company Slashes Selling 
Costs—Offers 40 First Quality 
Blades for Half a Dollar 


The Marlin Firearms Company ’ 
mous for the manufacture of fine guns 
1870, has found a way to bring 


the finest quality razor blades to shav 
ers at a fraction of their usual cost 

Basic patents having expired, Marlin 
pays no royalties. And by selling in 
“‘wholesale”’ quantities, with economies 
in packaging, shipping, etc 
pany effects savings which are passed 
on to the consumer 

Made of the finest Swedish surgical 
steel, for standard holders, Marlin 
blades are offered at the unprece 
dented price of 80 for one dollar, 40 
for fifty cents. Under the company’s 
ironclad guarantee, you can try these 
new blades without risk Use 
and if you do not find them equal to 
the best, you may return the balance 
and get your money back 

Mail the coupon today for a “whole 
sale’’ package of fine blades! 
Marlin will pay the postage 


since 
| 





the c 


five 


these 











The Marlin Firearms Co 
90 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn 
Enclosed is for which send m posta 
paid Marlin Surgica tee I 
Double Edge Style, under your 

| uarantec 

| 40 for 50c 80 for $1 

| POON, nc cee cveccdevséekevsnssebiue 

| 

street Address......... 
City tat 
When writing plea e me , 
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THE ROTARIAN 


To a Worried College Student 


By Edgar L. Heermance 


Recs JOHN: 


Can you be a businessman and keep 
your ideals? That’s the question you as 
a student of business put to me. You 
have perhaps, a feeling that business is a 
process of over-reaching, the sordid pur- 
suit of the almighty dollar. You want to 
make a decent living, but you want to 
do it in a field where you can maintain 


your self-respect and feel your work 


counts for something. What you are 
really asking is whether there are places 
in business for those who are not “hard- 
boiled.” 

Thirty years ago the answer probably 
would have been “No.” Business and 
idealism were kept in separate compart- 
ments. The typical businessman drove 
a sharp bargain. A competitor was an 
enemy. Customers were victims to be 








INVEST IN 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


While Prices are Still Low 


Oriental rugs probably reached their all-time low price in 1934. Since 

then, they show evidence—in trend with general commodity increases 
of much more rapid future increases in price. 

Whatever your interest in Oriental rugs—a good investment or beauty 

in the home—now is the time to buy these magnificent, hand-loomed 


floor coverings 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc., direct importers for 47 years, has the largest 
and finest collection of Oriental rugs in America. Hundreds of Rota- 


rians have seen this collection 


Many are owners of Nahigian rugs. 


If you are unable to come to our store and desire a shipment of rugs for 


inspection—let us know your needs 


We shall be glad to ship suitable 


rugs to your home—without obligation—for your approval. 


TYPICAL NAHIGIAN BROS. RUG VALUES 


OGROR. code cvecscdecsct® BZ $275.00 
a, are . 12.0 x 9.1 255.00 
Kerman write 295.00 
Ispahan seuntens 15.0 x 9.0 525.00 
Kerman + 7.1 xtt.6 675.00 
eee : 21.4 x10.3 950.00 
Ispahan aecccec sccm MELO §$S7E00 
Baharistan Gesetece 30.0 xi1.8 1250.00 


OTE ascccccesescveccs 26.0x14.4 $1375.90 
BE cnvcocrccyesteuteue 5.0x 3.6 55.00 
PEAR ewrteceecvecens 5.0x 3.0 55.00 
PIPER ceccsccccveceses 14.0x10.3 395.00 
RO - ccntovisntesevess 15.5x10.0 425.00 
RAOUOOD © cccesccceccceccpe 4.4x 2.9 27.50 
BOD nn cesccsaheueess 4.0x 2.0 32.50 
SOUND - oc neweeciveces 3.0x 2.0 8.50 


A complete line of domestic carpetings 


Illustrated booklet on Oriental Rugs and their care sent upon request 


Nahigian Brothers, ]ne. 


169 NortrH WaBAsH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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plucked. Men did things in business 
they would not have thought of doing in 
private life. There is the story of the old 
deacon who called down to his clerk: 
“Sam, have you sanded the sugar?” 
“Yes, sir.” “Have you watered the vine- 
gar?” “Yes, sir.” “Have you wet down 
“Yes, sir.” “Well, then 


come up to prayers.” 


the prunes?” 


But a change has been coming—a 
change that is well nigh revolutionary. It 
is not only the rapid advance in tech 
nology. Our world has come of age, as 
Siegfried said. We are no longer living 
under frontier conditions. The old in- 
dividualism has given way to organized 
groups, with a sense of common interest. 
There have evolved group standards ot 
fair practice, enforced by public opinion. 
Good ethics is recognized as good busi 
ness. The underlying philosophy has 
changed. A satisfied customer is a firm’s 
greatest asset. Instead of its being true 
that in a business transaction one man 
gains what the other man loses, no trans- 
action is considered legitimate unless both 
gain. Businessmen no longer are ashamed 
of their vocation. They take a pride in 
the particular economic service they ren 
der to society. The weekly service-club 
meetings reflect the new spirit. They 
may have produced their Babbitts, but 
they have also produced men with the 
courage of their ideals. 

Thus, the issue of idealism versus crude 
self-seeking has been drawn. In that, it 
seems to me, rather than in money mak 
ing or even the zest of the game, lies the 
appeal of business to the college man of 
today. It is well to remember that w« 
are living insa business civilization. Our 
problems, national and international, are 
largely problems of business relationship. 
They will be solved by those who have 
the intelligence and stamina to lift busi- 
ness as a whole to this higher level. 

Again, the average college man enters 
business as an employee in a fiduciary 
capacity. He manages the business, or 
some portion of it, for the investors ol 
capital to whom he is responsible. The 
management, from top to bottom, is em 
ployed to get results, so to administer the 
business that it will return a profit to its 
owners. Profits, in the long run, depend 
on efficiency. Out of this demand for 
efficiency are developing a science and a 
profession of management in its various 
functions—employment, production, ac- 
counting, sales, credit. 
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America 


jo Rotary 
' International 
Convention 
at Nice 
ee tiler: 














Wy Enjoy the 

)\ dm Comforts of home 
Wy all the way to 
Europe 






On your voyage to the Rotary International 
Convention you can have the exceptional 
opportunities, the comforts and the luxuries 
for which life in America is famous! 

So when you and your family cross the At- 
lantic with the host of American Rotarians 
to the great Convention at Nice — June 
6-11—enjoy the advantages of journeying 
overseas under the Stars and Stripes on an 
outstanding United States Liner—a bit of 
America afloat. Sail on the great S.S. 
MANHATTAN, from New York, May 
19, or the popular S.S. PRESIDENT 
HARDING, from New York, May 26. 


Both steamers call at Cobh, Ireland; Plym- 
outh, England; Havre, France, and Ham- 
burg, Germany; so that you have a wide 
choice of arrival-ports for your pre-Conven- 
tion trips. The ocean fares are moderate 
and a liberal reduction is made on round- 
trip passages. 

It will pay you to ask now for illustrated 
diagrams of these American steamers. 


Address all Inquiries to 


Rotary International 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 





UNITED STATES LINES 
OFFICIAL ROTARY STEAMERS 
Steamer Steamer 
MANHATTAN PRES. HARDING 

From From 
New York New York 
May 19 May 26 

Due Due 

Cobh Cobh 

May 25 June 2 

Due Due 
Plymouth Plymouth 
May 25 June 3 

Due Due 

Havre Havre 

May 26 June 3 

Due ue 
Hamburg Hamburg 
May 27 June 5 








United States 


Lines | 
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What has this specialization in mod 
ern business to do with your question? 
Everything. The triumph of what I have 
called idealism in business is largely a 
problem of management. 

The emphasis on some basis of business 
ethics came as a result of trade organiza 
tion, with its acquaintance among com 
petitors, mutual confidence, and the 
sharing of opinions and experience. Trade 
associations, realizing the danger in un 


ethical practice, began to agitate against 


it, through written codes of fair pl 


ay and 
later through trade practice conierences. 
The idealism this 
even the NRA 


largely misplaced. 


behind movement— 


while quite genuine, was 
This is due partly to 
the fact that the organized group was not 
strong enough to enforce the rules it 
might adopt, and because the only way 
to stop unethical practices is to correct the 
The 
more efficient industries are now turning 
to this flank attack. 


ism is shifting from enthusiasm to edu 


conditions out of which they arise. 
The battle for ideal 


cation, from high-flown resolutions to 
better management in the firm and in 
That lI 


is where the coliege 
man, with his background and training, 


the industry. 


has a chance to make his life count. 


rr: R business depends on know! 


edge of costs. When a company does not 
know its costs, but merely sells goods tor 
what they will bring, it not only loses 
money, but it also demoralizes the indus 
try. The modern cost accountant breaks 
down into their elements the processes of 
manufacture and distribution. He prede- 
termines the cost of goods and the prices 
When an 


entire industry can be brought to do that, 


at which they must be sold. 


a very much healthier situation naturally 
results. 


Credit the same 
way. Loose credit granting is responsible 


functions 1n much 
for a great deal of unfair competition. 

The Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
in its study of the causes of bankruptcy, 
unearthed the case of two laundry drivers 
who had acquired $1,500 and some good 
will. They decided to open a laundry. 
Six different supply houses offered to sell 
them equipment. Fixtures were pur 
payment to the 
Here 
men without capital or management ex 
perience who were allowed to pick and 


Their 


deferred 
$30,000! 


chased on 


amount of nearly were 


choose in the machinery market 
business career lasted just six months. The 
noteworthy Louisville survey made by th« 
Department of Commerce showed that 
| 


one retail grocer had failed when owing 


money to over 50 creditors. In another 
case, goods were still being sold on credit, 


although the merchant had failed in 





“Yoy Must Have Spent 
Years on Shorthand” 


““No! I Learned It 
In SIX WEEKS!’’ 


ER emplover laughed salou 
eeks! You're joking. Mi B 


No one could learn l 
six weeks. You have beet 
a month and you are | 
competent secretary | eve ! ~ 
you don’t expect me to. tbe ‘ 
gained your present speed and ul 
in only six weeks! Wh) i great 1 
of our stenographers have t hed ! 
hand for ten months or a vy y 
and still they make a great mam 
That isn’t their fault, M ( 
fashioned shorthand requires 
study and practice ind ¢€ ‘ 
t is ff t ead B s 
easy I 
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another line of business, one jobber had 
collected from him through the courts, 
another had threatened to sue him, and 
bills to other wholesalers were from 30 to 
60 days overdue. 

From the standpoint of sound credit 
management, such conditions are absurd. 
They can be corrected through the care 
ful interchange of credit information. 
And so the influence of the credit man 
grows [rom year to year, 

So I might go on through personnel 
management and all the other functions 
that are so important in modern business. 


Most of the men who go into large-scale 


business today can keep unblemished the 
ideals and the moral standards with 
which they start. But that is only the 
negative side. Their positive influence is 
more important, more far-reaching. By 
mastering some phase of management, 
they may accomplish what no outside 
critic could in lifting business to a higher 
level. 

Not only is there a place for idealism 
in business, provided it is of the practical, 
intelligent type but also there is not much 
place for anything else. The hard-boiled 
rule-of-thumb type is giving way to the 


engineering type. The demand is for 
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management, and management in its 
various aspects is about the most idealistic 
calling I know of. The man who thinks 
only in terms of profits or salary wil! 
make a very poor businessman. 

The real test for the young man in 
business, then, comes in his apprentice 
period. There may be a strong tempta 
tion to lower one’s standards and drift 
with what appears to be the stream. In 
order to save his soul, however, the 
novice has to keep in mind the change 
that has begun to come in our idea oi 
business. And as he does, he will begin 
to find like-minded associates in his own 
and other firms, with whom he can ck 
velop and plan team play. As the years 
pass, all the idealism he can develop will 
find ample scope; he will be helping t 
mold the country’s future conditions and 
standards. 

Whether you go into some phase ot 
business is a matter for you to decide on 
the basis of talent, interest, and oppor 
tunity. To make a success of a business 
career you will not need to be “hard 
boiled.” You will get further if you are 
not. But you should enter the business 
world recognizing the broad issue which 
you will be helping to decide. 


Good Old Days 


To THOSE who send up a long wail 

for “the good old days when working was 

a pleasure,” this excerpt is presented: 
Employees’ Rules of a Chicago 
Department Store in the 1880's: 

1. Store must be open from 6 A.M. to 
9 P.M. the year round. 

2. Store must be swept; 
shelves, and showcases dusted; lamps 
trimmed, filled, and chimneys cleaned; 
pens made; doors and windows opened; 
a pail of water and a bucket of coal 
brought in, before breakfast. (If there is 
time to do so, attend to customers who 
call.) 


3. The store must not be opened on 


counters, 


| the Sabbath unless necessary and then 


only for a few minutes. 
4. The employee who is in the habit 


; 


at the barber’s, going to dances and other 
places of amusement, will assuredly giv« 
his employer reason to be suspicious © 
his integrity and honesty. 

5. Each employee must pay not less 
than $5 per year to the church, and must 
attend Sunday school regularly. 

6. Men employees are given one eve 
ning a week for courting, and two 1! 
they go to a prayer meeting. 

7. After fourteen hours in the store, 
the leisure hours should be spent for the 
most part in reading. 
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Should We Insure the Wheat Crop? 


Yes!—Says A. G. Black 


(vr . . 9 
{Continued from page 12] 


undertook to meet the hazard of a de- 
cline in price as well as of failure in 
yield. As it happened, they hit some 
years of the worst price collapse in two 
senerations. In the third place, it is prob- 
ably correct to say that none of the com- 
panies had a background of adequate 
data which could provide a safe actuarial 
basis for insurance. They were feeling 
their way and were handicapped from 
the start in trying to arrive at a sound 
estimate of the probable risks and of 
proper premiums. 

In the last three years the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has gathered 
the most extensive data ever assembled 
on individual yields, acreage, and produc- 
tion on farms, especially wheat farms. 
We have the basis now as it has never 
existed before for some accurate idea of 
crop losses and necessary premium rates, 
There is every reason for thinking that 
it is now possible to determine fairly re- 
liable rates for insurance coverage and 
for premiums. 

When the President’s Committee on 
Crop Insurance met the representatives 
from the wheat territory, the pros and 
cons were discussed freely and frankly 
anc the efforts and failures of private 
companies were taken fully into the reck- 
oning. I may add that the President’s 
Committee previously had met with rep- 
resentatives of the old line insurance com- 
par.ies, who also had discussed their ex- 
perience and had expressed the idea that 
no agency short of the Federal Govern- 
ment was in a position to undertake crop 
insurance on a scale which held reason- 
able promise of success. The situation 
wa. conceded to be something like that 
involving bank deposit insurance: the 
Federal Government was the only agency 
that could undertake it. 

After canvassing the situation with 
open eyes, the Committee felt that an ex- 
periment could and should be undertaken 
by the Government in wheat insurance 
and so recommended to the President. 

The Committee felt, and I think cor- 
rectly, that any attempt to insure the 
farmer against the decline in price of his 
product would be foredoomed to failure 
or at least to great expense by the Gov- 
ernment. There is no present disposition 
to offer insurance which will cover de- 
clining prices. That is to say, there will 
be no insuring of the farmer’s income. 

The idea is to insure crop yields, or, 
rather, a certain percentage of the farm- 








ers average yield. Formerly we did not 
know just what these yields were on in 


| Now 


dividual a fairly 
accurate idea, and by insuring only a cer- 


farms. we have 


tain percentage, there would seem to be 
a reasonably safe business margin. 

Most of the proposals which have been 
made so far look toward a system of pay 
ment in kind, both of premiums and of 


Pavn 


get away 


losses. rent in kind would help to 
trom this hazard of prices 

The point is made that a system of 
this sort would involve a large problem 
ot storage ot these premium payments 
In relation to this problem of storage, t! 


President’s Committee also held meet 


1 


with representatives of the large war 
house and commission storage interests « 
the country. It was assured that this | 
lem could be handled without difhx 
and was given to understand that a 
amount of storage space could be mad 
available at low cost, by these private in 


terests. 


Under this system of payment in kit 
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the farmer might pay his premium by 
delivering wheat to a local elevator au- 
thorized to receive it. The wheat would 
then be stored in that elevator or shipped 
to some other point for storage. There 
| would be cases presumably where this 
| would be impracticable, and in that event 
the farmer should have an option to pay 
his premium in cash equivalent. The in- 
surance agency would then take this cash 
and convert it into wheat for storage with 
the reserves. 

The amount of insurance on a given 
farm would be determined by the aver- 
age yield on that farm. The wheat grow- 
er would take out insurance covering, say, 


| 50 or 75 percent of his average yield. 


| Then, if his yield failed to come up to 
| the specified percentage, he would receive 


a loss payment for the difference between 
what he actually grew and the amount of 
insurance. 

This plan would not overinsure the 
low-yield farm nor would it penalize the 


| farm that has high yields on the average. 


The idea as discussed so far has con- 
templated paying losses in wheat. How- 
ever, the grain held as reserves could 
readily be sold if preferable and the cash 
forwarded to the farmer; or, as an alter- 
native, the farmer might be given a cer- 


| tificate of ownership which would leave 


him free to dispose of his wheat from the 
central reserves as he saw fit. 
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Unlike wheat bought and held by the 
Government in some previous stabiliza 
tion experiments, this grain held as insur 
ance reserve would be earmarked to the 
specific use of loss payments in poor years 
and would not, therefore, hang over the 
market at all times as a potential com 
mercial supply. The accumulation ot 
these reserves and their release would be 
regulated automatically by crop yields 
and insurance payments. Wheat would 
go into storage in years of big crops; it 
would flow out of storage in poor crop 
years. 

In this connection it may be pointed 
out to certain businessmen that the plan 
does not involve any Governmental 
agency standing in the market and buy 
ing and selling wheat for purposes of con- 
trolling the prices. The crop insurance 
agency would take wheat in premium 
payments from farmers and the only 
wheat it would buy would be bought at 
a rate and to an amount equal to the 
premium payments made by farmers who 
choose to pay in cash. 

The buying would be done at the mar 
ket price and not at any attempted 
pegged price, nor would the insurance 
agency even control the sale of wheat 
from the premium reserves. Such wheat 
would go out of the reserves only as pay- 
ment of losses to the insured farmers, and 

















it would move entirely at the order of the 


For the Pgogram Maker—the 1936 Index the o 
payee. In short, the stabilization feature 


to THE ROTARIAN will be a conven- 
ient reference help. Order yours today. 
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Ai the studies so far made point to 
the desirability of having the premium 
rate determined directly from the loss ex- 
perience on the individual farm. This 
would be adjusted, however, or modified 
| by the loss experience in that county or 
| area. Incidentally, it may be added that 


| this principle of basing the premium rate 


on the loss experience of the farm and of 


| the area has been well received both by 
| the wheat men and by the insurance men. 





of this plan could not be considered open 
to the threat of arbitrary manipulation. 
Its effect seemingly would be steadying 
on the market. 

It may be remarked that this is not the 
only country where the subject of crop 
insurance has become a very live one. A 
number of other countries are agitating 
the subject or already have launched ex- 
perimental legislation. 

There has not been any comprehensive 
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In Denmark, France, and Canada this 
subject is being agitated by farm groups. 
In the latter country, a Governmental 
committee has been appointed and the 
question is now in the study stage pre- 
liminary to legislative action. 

To come back to the original proposi- 
tion that crop insurance bears aspects of 
a quasi-public enterprise, let me conclude 
by quoting the President’s Committee: 

“It is clear that any comprehensive pro- 
sram of crop insurance combining yield 
insurance and storage of commodity re- 
serves would be outside the field of pri- 
vate insurance. It appears to your Com- 
mittee that crop insurance must be inte- 
grated with other farm programs in order 
to serve its purpose most fully. It thus 
secms to be a function which should be 
performed by public agencies. . . . 

“A crop insurance program, even for 
wheat only, should reduce to a consider- 
able extent the necessity that has existed 
in the past for seed and feed loans, 
drought loans, and 
should reduce the needs for Federal pro- 


similar relief. It 


grams such as were carried out in the 
drought areas by the Federal Emergency 
the Works 


should re- 


Relief Administration and 


Progress Administration. It 
duce and perhaps eliminate some of the 
temporary situations that required help 
Administration. 


the Resettlement 


“The benefits to the consumer and the 


trom 


pecple at large would also justify public 
contribution. A reserve supply of wheat 
to meet years of crop failure is a public 
benefit that cannot be overlooked. Fur 
thermore, the consumer as well as the 
farmer would be benefited by more stable 
prices that such a system might bring 
about. In addition, more stable farm in 
come is unquestionably of significance to 
the public at large. 

“Crop insurance would undoubtedly be 
of real value to banks, insurance compa 
nies,and other institutions extending farm 
credit. It would be of vital importance to 
the farmer in maintaining his credit fol 
lowing a crop failure so that he might 
borrow for production needs in subse- 


quent years.” 


Should We Insure the Wheat Crop? 


Says R. E. Sterling 
[Continued from page 13| 


the Hartford’s premium collections being 
reputedly about $800,000 as against losses, 
in considerable part due to price sabiins. 
of approximately three times that sum. 
In the years since then, agricultural in- 
surance, save in the widely popular hail- 
damage indemnities, has survived only as 
a theory, to be discussed academically 
within the purlieus of bureaucratic pon- 
derings or to be revived in Congress. In 
1922 Senator Sheppard, of Texas, intro- 
duced a resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation of the practicability of crop 


insurance. A little later Henry A. Wal- 
lace, now Secretary of Agriculture, an 


early student of synthetic agricultural 
economics, discussed the subject in his 
lowa farm paper. Still later in the same 
year, Senator Charles L. McNary, of Ore- 
gon, secured appointment as head of a 
Ser. ate investigating committee, which, 
after a series of hearings, made a presum- 
ably scholarly but obviously ineffective re- 
port and recommendation. 

After a five-year interval of quiet, 
Senator McNary’s renewed activities 
brought about publication of a special re- 
port by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which concluded with the profound state- 
ment that, “it is not possible on the basis 
of existing information to say such insur- 
ance is practical.” But in 1925, 1927, 1928, 
1930, and so on, to and including 1936, 
the subject of crop insurance was stimu- 


lated to what may be described as a som- 


niloquent state by legislative laying on 


The 


stance was to get out new studies and rec- 


hands. sole result in every in- 


ommendations. 


This was the situation when, few 
months ago, Secretary of Agriculture 


Wallace announced an adaptation of the 
Ccnfucian theory, or, as he preferred to 
call 


mocern agriculture. 


it, the Joseph Plan, to the needs of 
With altogether ad- 
mirable ingenuity, he effected such a 
hookup between the Confucius-Joseph 
the fat 


years against the needs of lean years) and 


scheme (storing harvests from 
the longed-for system of crop insurance 
tha. the one appeared to be the perfect 
complement of the other. 

Secretary Wallace 
hac’ disclosed that, from its origination by 


said his researches 


Ccufucius, the fat-and-lean-year 


had been successfully operated in China 


system 
It was there 
in 
“ever-nor- 


for more than 14 centuries. 


known, name which 


Chinese was the equivalent of 


he said, by a 
mal granary,” and it later was so christ- 
ened by the President, who, in a letter to 
the Secretary, urged him to attend to the 
welfare of the fledgling thought and ap- 
pointed a group from among the Depart- 
ment’s bureau chiefs to share duties and 
responsibilities of parenthood. 

There is much that is persuasively ap- 
pealing in Secretary Wallace’s presenta- 
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tion of the case, particularly to those who 
share his fondness for wisdom gathered 
from lore and tradition and, particularly, 
from the imagery of the Scriptures. The 
horse-and-buggy days, being cf this gen- 
eration and so of current memory, may 
be employed in humorous allusion like 
“hayseed” or “the sticks,” but when one 
goes back to the wisdom of Confucius or 
gathers pearls from the experiences of the 
tribes of Judah, he has something that 
makes an impression whether or not it 
really means anything, 

But the Joseph model not only was set 
up on the notably shifting sands of the 
Nile, but also, it would appear, was 
materially short in what, in these latter 
days, is known as common honesty. Jo- 
seph did not act as general conservator 
and almoner for Pharaoh. On the con- 
trary, he shrewdly cornered the market 
over the seven fat years, and, when the 
lean years came along, bartered the con- 
tents of his “ever-normal granaries” for 
the flocks and herds and later for the 
houses and lands, not only of the Egyp- 
tians, but also of his own Hebrew breth- 
ren, whom meanwhile he had enticed 
into Egypt by gifts made in the name of 
Pharaoh. Only the priests and govern- 
ment agents were spared in the general 
bartering. This was conducted with such 
signal commercial success that, at the end 
of the lean years, all the lands and chat- 
tels belonged to the government, and the 
former owners were given their choice 
of remaining as tenant farmers and pay- 
iny a 20 percent production tax or pursu- 
ing their fortunes elsewhere. 

Ultimately, when Joseph was gathered 
to his fathers at the end of 120 exciting 
and profttable years and was “put into a 
coffin in Egypt,” he left, as a precious heri- 
tage to his brethren, the prospect ot a fur- 
ther long period of serfdom in captivity 
unti! Moses rose up to lead them back to 
the promised land from which, but for Jo- 
seph’s success as a resettlement agent, 
they never would have departed. Joseph, 
there is reason to believe, was held in 
memory less for his charities in the land 
of his adoption and his kindness to his 
own people than for the comedy of his 
somewhat ignoble “run-in” with Potiphar 
and Potiphar’s wife. 

So much then for the ancestral origin 
of crop insurance and the ever-normal 
granary. What of its application to the 
complexities of present-day agriculture, of 
seedtime and harvest, of sunshine and 
showers, of the economics of production, 
distribution, and consumption? What 
merit has it as the nominated successor 
of the Farm Board’s adventure in corner- 
ing the supply of bread grains, of the at- 
tempt to create abundance by promoting 
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scarcity, of doing away with uninsured 
livestock to make :neat more plentiful ? 

Accepting the plan as we have it today. 
we find that it proposes substantially the 
following procedure: 

To those farmers who are willing to 
“go along” with the Administration’s 
program, including compliance with the 
land-use and conservation requirements, 
crop insurance is to be offered. Indem 
nity is to be based upon prior-year aver 
ages of yield on the subscriber’s own 
fields, the insurance to be limited to ap 
proximately 75 percent of the base aver 
age. For this protection the insured is to 
pay a fixed rate, perhaps half a bushel ot 
wheat per acre, not necessarily in regular 
annual payments, but with cumulatiy: 
payments in years of bumper crops. In 
effect, he is to give the Government a 
“cut” in good years and receive back a 
dole in less fortunate seasons. 
and indemnities are to be paid in kind. 


Premiums 


these premium collec 
tions, to be held as a reserve against need, 
will shortly or in due course reach a total 
of, in the case of wheat, several hundred 
millions of bushels. They then will consti 
tute the “ever-normal granary,” to stand 
rock-ribbed, even if not always in good 
condition, as a bulwark against consume: 
needs, on the one hand, and grower price 
declines, on the other. For it is a funda 
mental of the plan that the controlling 
hand of government shall so manipulate 
these reserves as to effect a balance among 
the several elements of supply, demand, 
and price. In effect, the Secretary of Ag 
riculture or other official will operate the 
stops and cause prices to move at the 
twist of the wrist directed by changing 
whim to the tune of “Simon 
‘Thumbs up,’ Simon says “Thumbs 
down,’ Simon says ‘Wiggle-waggle.’” 
“Hundreds of millions of bushels ot 
wheat,” says Secretary Wallace, “may be 
held in an insurance pool without affect 
ing the market. In like manner, a Joseph 
granary or an ever-normal granary might 
be built up in part by commodity crop 
leans such as were made on corn in 1933. 
Of course, such a granary might also be 
built up by Government purchase, direct 
or indirect, such as was made by the 
Farm Board. Direct Governmental pur 
chases, however, are much more of a dan 
ger under the American democracy than 
is the commodity approach or the ap 
proach of crop insurance paid in kind.” 
Yet, it all comes to exactly the same 
thing. Any accumulation of wheat, or ot 
any other commodity, must exert its full 
weight on price; and it is axiomatic that 
the impact upon price of surpluses is 
multiplied when their disposition is un 
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der single control, particularly single con- 
trol under political direction. This was 
tragically demonstrated in the cases of the 
creat stocks held by the Canadian wheat 
pools and the United States’ Federal 
Farm Board. Knowledge that those 
stocks were suspended on the thin thread 
of politics rather than the fact of the sur- 
plus itself was responsible for driving 
world wheat prices to an unprecedented 
low level and America’s farm price to 30 
cents a bushel. 

To those familiar with the commercial 
aspects of the experimentation in produc- 
tion and marketing control by the Gov- 
ert.ment, the present proposal, whatever 
its ancestry and by whatever name it may 
be called, is just another of those things 
which “seem like a good idea.” Taking 
them in order: surplus manipulation, 
planting restrictions, restraints on the free 
play of supply and demand, all have come 
to the same end—a tremendous expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ money with no return 
whatever in improvement in methods of 
production and distribution or the rate of 
consumption. It is fair to say that, as ap- 
plied particularly to wheat, benefits to 
producers have been ex:ctly the number 
of millions of dollars paid to them out 
of the public treasury. 

It is because of this perfectly self-evi- 
dent truth that the industries associated 
with agriculture have constantly opposed 
these schemes as they have budded and 
blossomed and later borne their bitter 
fruit. It is not through mere contumacy 
or self-interest that these trades, insistent- 
ly accused by Secretary Wallace and his 
associates of captious criticism, are so 
often united in opposition. 

It is altogether because of their convic- 
tion that the schemes would not work; 
and, on the record, they have not worked. 
They may, of course, be wrong in their 
interpretation of the present proposal. If 
so, they will later have to admit it. And 
in that event, they should make amend 
by aiding the Administration to apply the 
rediscovered Confucius-Joseph philosophy 
to healing the ills of numberless other 
people so unfortunate as not to be eco- 
nomic wards of government. 

Crop insurance, in the form here pre- 
scribed, is equally applicable to doctors, 
who could pay over to the Government 
their surplus earnings in seasons of much 
sickness and large fees in return for in- 
demnities in years when patients are 
scarce. Lawyers could share their fees in 
eras of good feeling against the misfor- 
tunes of other times when only bankrupts 
require unpaid counsel. The possibilities 
of this sort of insurance are endless. It 
remains only to explore them in the light 
of wisdom perhaps yet to be dug from 
the tombs and tomes of ages past. 
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Your Transportation Committee 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


Holds excellent space for Rotarians on two popular 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 
Empress of Australia.............May 29 


Duchess of Atholl...............-May 28 


DIRECT TO FRENCH PORTS 
a 


THE SHORTER, SMOOTHER, ROUTE TO 
EUROPE BY THE ST. LAWRENCE SEA- 
WAY FROM MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 


Canadian Pacific 
Appointed by ROTARY INTERNATIONAL as One of the Official Lines 
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Lees ell thes table aberit he 
STEVENS 


TALK, TALK, TALK—Groups here, 
groups there—drawing rooms, parlor 
cars, at the bar on the new stream- 
liners. Excuse it please, we listened in. 

The buzz was all about the new joy 
of living that has invaded The Stevens; 
new services stepping up the comfort 
for travel-wearies; the after-dark enter- 


tainment adventures beckoning those 
who like a flare to their living. 


It’s grand to know that people like 
the things you do to make life more 
pleasant for them—to hear so many of 
our friends marveling that so much 
living can be had for so little paying. 
This kind of gossip is a good thing. 
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ROTARIANS 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


TO VISIT GLORIOUS 


SWITZERLAND 


After attending the 
INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
AND CONVENTION 


a trip through the Alpineland is both 


practical and economical. 


The Dollar now buys 42% more in 
Switzerland—plus 45% Reductions 


in Railroad Fares. 


Just a few hours away from any im- 
portant Ask the 
Transportation Committee of Rotary 
35 East Wacker Drive, 
information. If 


Continental city. 
International, 


Chicago, for more 
you select a Rotary official tour which 
includes Switzerland your trip will 


never be forgotten 
NO VISAS — NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


475 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 


KNOW MICHIGAN 


“Michigan Vacation Guide” tabu- 
lated alphabetically by counties, 
gives authentic and complete in- 
formation on fishing and hunting 
in Michigan—Where to fish or 











hunt, accommodations—species of 
fish or game—where to stop— 
what to see—100 pages of valua- 
ble data for the sportsman or 
tourist 


Because of the limited supply, 


sportsmen and tourists are urged 
to order their guide now. 


$1.00 Postpaid 
Address 


Michigan Vacation Guide 


H. B. Alexander 


Box 164 Bad Axe, Mich. 








For the Program Maker—the 1936 Index 
to THE ROTARIAN will be a conven- 
ient reference help. Order yours today. 
: mention “The Rotarian” _ 


When writing, please 


French Lesson No.3) 


Note: Practical French 
nunciation were given in Lesson No, 
It ts important to recall 


pro- 
1 in the 


suggestions on 
December Rorarian. 
that the transliteration of French pronunciation 
in this series ts but approximate. 
Mister A. 
Bonjour, monsteur A. 


Bonzhoor, m’syuh A. 


Good morning, 


miss (Mrs. A.) 
Bonsoir, mademoiselle (Madame A.) 


Bonswahr, mahdmwahzell (Mahdahm A.) 


Good evening, 


How do you do? 
Comment allez 
Cohmawn tahlay voo? 


vou 5? 


I am so pleased to meet you. 


Je suis charmé de vous rencontrer. 


Zhuh swee shahrmay duh voo rahncohntray. | 


The is mine. 
C'est mot qui en suis 
Seh mwah kee ahn swee shahrmay. 


pleasure 
charmeé. 


I hope we may meet again! 
Au plasir de vous revoir! 


Oh playzeer duh voo rehywahr! 


Will you excuse me? 

Excusez-mot, je vous prie? 
Exkeezay-mwah, zhuh voo pree? 
Must you go yet? 

Faut-il que vous partiez déja? 

Fohteel kuh voo pahrt’yay dayzhah? 
Can I be of any assistance to you? 
Puis je vous étre utile? 

Pwee zhuh voo zetr’ eeteel? 


I am very much obliged to you. 

Je vous suis infiniment obligé. 

Zhuh voo swee zanfeeneemahn tobleezhay. 
You're welcome. 

Il n'y a pas de quot. 


Eel nee yah pahd kwah. 


April 


and bloom aspire— 
and higher; 


Now blade 
High, and high, 
The crocus builds its fire, 

And the 
Far from the rushing 
That never could be my way, 


sweet season comes. 


highway 


I hear, on some lost byway, 
A million little drums. 

It is the pipers playing, 

As if they all were saying, 


“Spring shall not be delaying 

For those that love her song.” 
And in the sun-drenched valley, 
Like maidens in a ballet, 
I see the tulips rally, 


Routing the hosts of Wrong. 


The daffodils are waking, 

The wintry gloom forsaking, 

And we, whose hearts were breaking, 
Shake off the old despair. 

The bluebells now are ringing, 

The bobolinks are winging, 

Yea, all the birds are singing 
That April's everywhere! 


—CHARLES Hanson TOWNE 
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WHERE THE TRAVELER 
MEETS HIS FRIENDS 
Every Fahy with a Bath 
at a Most Moderate Cariff 
FOUR RESTAURANTS 


Floor Show at Supper, 
Dinner and Saturday Hatinee 





NEAREST EVERYTHING. 
CHESTNUT 7 13% ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 





To complete your Rotary library add 


Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices on request. 


WEDEN! 


) LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 








° Wedding in Dalecarlia 
From the cheery log homes decorated with 
branches of birch, country fiddlers lead the 
procession to the village green. Around 
the traditional Maypole brightly costumed 
Dalecarlia lads and lassies swing happily in 
the dances of their June Midsummer Festival. 

To an American these joyous youths with 
their glorious heritage are a symbol of 
Sweden's natural charm. 

Make Sweden your gateway to all the 
northern wonderlands and the fascinating 
Baltic region. 

Plan now to enjoy the glorious June of the 
North after the Convention at Nice. 12 hours 
by plane, 48 hours by fast expresses. 

Ask the Transportation Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, for the 


“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


or Write 
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The First Ship of the “Rotary Fleet” 


Bound for the Convention at Nice, France, June 6-11 


SAILS on APRIL 30 


There are fourteen fine ships in the 
Rotary Fleet" sailing a few days apart 
from April 30 to May 29. Among these 


fourteen you can choose from a Tull 
range of prices and accommodations. 
But— 


The Time Is Growing Short 


Act immediately. Send in your reser- 
vation now. Rotary's rates, under con- 
tracts with the seven official steamship 


lines signed October 29, 1935, are 
lower than current prices. But— 


This Will Be Your Last Chance 

at Such a Bargain in European Travel 
Where else could you enjoy a more de- 
lightful and profitable vacation trip for 
yourself and family, at such economical 
rates?—-And nowhere else will you find 
a more cordial Rotary welcome for 
your party than when you travel in 
Europe, on a Pre- or Post-Convention 
Rotary Tour, with, of course, freedom 
from all travel worries. 


Join the Thousands of Rotarians 


Who Will Visit the Riviera in June 


List of Official Ships 


Sailing Date 


April 30—S S Duchess 


May 


of Atholl 
4—S S Paris 


19—S SMan- 
hattan 


20—S S Carinthia 
2!1—S S Transyl- 


vania 
22—S S Roma 
25—S S Lafayette 


26—S S Queen 
Mary 


26—S S Volendam 


26—S S President 
Harding 


28—S S Duchess 
of Atholl 


28—S S Paris 
29—S S Rex 


29—S S Empress 
of Australia 


Write Today for Complete Information 


ROTARY 


From 


Montreal 


New York 


New York 


New York 


New York 
Boston 


New York 
New York 


New York 


New York 


New York 


Montreal 


New York 
New York 


Quebec 


CONVENTION TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
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To 


Liverpool 


Plymouth 


Havre 


Cherb'rg 


Glasgow 


Nice 
Havre 


Cher- 
bourg 


Boulogne 


Havre 


Havre 


Havre 
Nice 


Cher- 
bourg 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Book News and Views 
By William Lyon Phelps 


Professor of Literature, Yale University 


@O. THE last Saturday in January 


it was my good fortune to find the edi- 
tor of THe Rotarian in New York. He 
invited me to lunch and I invited him 
to the matinee. 
went to see a new play called Tide Ris- 


Both were good. We 


ing, an excellent name both for the floods 
and for the strikes. 

There were three reasons why I wished 
to see this play: The author, George 
Brewer, Jr., was a pupil of mine at Yale 
in the 1922; the Grant 
Mitchell, was a pupil of mine at Yale in 
1895; and the designer, 


class of star, 
the class of 
Arthur Sircom, was a pupil of mine at 
Yale in the class of 1924. These were 
honestly the only reasons for my attend- 
ance. It was the first week of the run, 
and the metropolitan drama critics had 
all written adversely, giving their readers 
the impression that the play had a well- 
meaning purpose, but did not succeed in 
accomplishing it; accordingly, net worth 
seeing. 

The house was full, which was my 
first surprise. There were;three more, 
the first, second, and third acts. At the 
end of the first act, like the optimist, I 
said, “So far, so good. It must be the 
second and third acts that are poor.” But 
the second was better than the first, and 
the third even better than the second. 
We had a thoroughly good time, for there 
was not a dull moment; and the audience 
apparently enjoyed the play as much as 
we did. 

The central figure is a druggist in a 
small town; and my editor-companion 
told me he might be in any town, that 
he and his people and the drugstore were 
absolutely true to life all over the Middle 
West. 


politan critics who had written of the first 


That evening, one of the metro- 


night, without enthusiasm, wrote his 
weekly article about it, in The Sun. It 


pleased me, for this is the way he began: 


The action . is laid somewhere in New 
England, but it does not need to be. Jim 
Coygswell's Drugstore might be in some small 


city in Illinois or Nebraska; with changes in a 


few minor matters of dialect and custom, it 
might be in North Carolina or in Minnesota, 
and certainly I knew Jim Cogswell in Missouri 


years ago. 


Do not miss Tide Rising if it comes to 
your home town, Other plays on the 
road that you must not fail to see are 
Idiot's Delight, which deservedly won 
the Pulitzer Prize last Spring; Dead End, 





a tragic, realistic play of great power; 
You Can't Take It with You, onevol the 
most sidesplitting comedies of theyseason; 
First Lady; and Call It a Day, 


* * * 


Among the new novél§jbe sure to read 
a short one called. The Missing Minia- 
ture, or The Adventures of a Sensitive 
Butcher. This is absolutely delectable. I 
am often asked to write book prescrip- 
tions for those who are sick or convales- 
cent or heavy-minded with worry. If 
any book will cure them, this will; and 
anyhow, it will make them for a time 
forget trouble. 

This story is a felicitous combination 
of mirth and mystery. It deals with a 
gang of high-class jewelry thieves in such 
a manner that the reader is kept in con- 
tinual excitement; and the bubbling, 
spontaneous humor in the situations, the 
characters, and the conversations are 
magnificent. Perhaps the most astound- 
ing thing about the book is that it was 
written by a German. Now, Germans 
have written many books of high value, 
but we do not as a rule Jook for light, 
graceful, lambent wit and humor in 
their productions. Yet this book might 
have been written by P. G. Wodehouse 
or by A. A. Milne, or by any brilliant 
and delicate humorist. The author’s 
name is Erich Kastner, and I find he has 
written children’s books, fairy tales, and 
serious novels. The English translation 
seems admirable. 

* * * 

The year 1937 is the centenary of the 
death of Pushkin, Russia’s greatest poet; 
and it is the centenary of the accession of 
Queen Victoria. 
The play Victoria 


Photo: Acme 


Regina is now in its 
second year in New 
York, and if it goes 
on the road this Au- 
tumn, it will please 
all except those who 
are deaf or dead. 
Well, a new histor- 
ical work has just 
appeared in honor 
of the Queen’s cen- 
tenary. It is called 
The Hundred Years and is written by 
the accomplished publicist, the English- 
man Philip Guedalla, who is a scholar 
and a literary artist. 





Philip Guedalla 
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Grant Mitchell and Tamara as they 
appear in G. Brewer's Tide Rising. 


This tall and handsome volume has 
received an acclaim almost as instant as 
if it had been spoken over the radio. 
The publishers can hardly print copies 
fast enough to supply the demand. Mr. 
Guedalla has a luminous style which 
brightens every page. He discusses the 
chief events of the last hundred years in 
Great Britain, Europe, America, and else- 
where. 

When I was on the ship hired by the 
English Hellenic Society in 1932, taking 
us to Athens, Constantinople, Troy, 
Crete, and the Dalmatian coast, one of 
the passengers was Philip Guedalla. At 
the telegraph office in Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia, I was paying for a telegram, and 
found I was 1 cent short, and I did not 
want to get any more of the money of 
that country. As I hesitated, there was a 
voice behind me, and the coin was sup 
plied by Philip Guedalla. In 1935 I 
met him at a luncheon in London, where 
[ sat on one side of Bernard Shaw, and 
he on the other. I reminded Mr. Gue- 
dalla of his opportune loan to me three 
years previously, and he laughingly de- 
manded interest as well as principal. I 
believe he is to lecture in the United 
States this Spring; those who hear him 
will be fortunate. 

* * * 

Another centenary in 1937 of interest 
to all Americans, and especially to those 
who are old enough to remember him, is 
that of the great evangelist Dwight L. 
Moody, who was born in 1837, and 
whose life was a blessing to the world. 
This occasion is marked by the appear- 
ance of two books, Moody Still Lives, by 
his son-in-law, A. P. Fitt; and Bush 
Aglow, by Richard Ellsworth Day. The 
former is the better biography; the latter 
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s a Fundamentalist book, of interest so 
far as Moody is concerned, by its variety 
of anecdotes and illustrations. 

No one who heard Moody ever for- 
got him. I heard Moody and Sankey 
when they appeared in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1878, and the occasion is as 
fresh and vivid in my mind as if it had 
happened yesterday afternoon. Moody 
was an inspired evangelist blessed with 
He 


employ as partners in the good cause un- 


superlative common sense. could 
compromising Fundamentalists, and pro- 
fessors of science such as the great Henry 
Drummond, so long as they combined 
spiritual sincerity with common sense. 
Moody himself was a spellbinder who 
rarely raised his voice and almost never 
made a gesture. But I remember when 
he preached at Yale, when every student 
was forced to attend Sunday morning 
chapel, and the sermons were usually 
Moody 
preached for one full hour to the audi- 
ence and held them absolutely spell- 


about 20 minutes in length. 


bound. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell says that when he 
was a medical student in London, he 
went past the gospel tent where Moody 
was holding services, and entered simply 
out of curiosity. Moody called on some 
local clergyman to open the meeting with 
prayer. This clergyman had so little 
sense that he went on and on; and Gren- 
fell decided to leave. He had taken only 
a few steps, when Moody called out in a 
loud “While the Dr. 
Blank is praying, let us unite in singing 
Hymn 266!” 
the top of the tent off with a volume of 


Probably the Reverend Doctor 


voice, Reverend 


The audience nearly blew 


sound, 
never forgave Moody, but Grenfe!l was 
so impressed that he decided to wait and 
hear this original man. His life’s work 
in Labrador was the result. 

I knew Moody very well 
many conversations with him. 


and hed 
The last 
time I saw him I asked him if he wou!d 


preach in our church on the following 





Ten Dollars for a Title 
for This Feature 


The title Book News and Views 
was selected only tentatively for 
this new department of Tue Ro- 
TARIAN. Do you like it? .. . Yes, 
it can be improved. And, for a title 
from a Rotarian reader that just 
fills the bill, there’s a $10 prize wait- 
ing. Send your entries—as many as 
you care to—to the editors. They 
must be received at the offices of THE 
Rotarian by April 15, 1937, to be 
eligible for competition. 
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The Fascinating Adventures of the 
“Private Physician to the World”! 























MORE THAN 200,000 


By VICTOR 
HEISER, M.D. 





PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT THIS BOOK 


and WHY you, too, will want it for your own... 
to read and re-read and enjoy for years to come 


dom, fact, fun and inspiration been 
yacked within the covers of one book! 
eens Seidel Canby says, “One could 
run a newspaper column for a year from 
this book —just on its anecdotes!” 
William Lyon Phelps, in The Rotarian, 
adds, “Goily! What a book! What a nar- 
rative, what adventures, and what ex- 
citements! He came within an ace of 
being killed before he got started and 
then he saved the lives of many thou- 
sands. He has spent his life in two ways 
— first, looking fe trouble and then beat- 
ing it. His parents, when they named 
him Victor, were prophets.” 
These fascinating adventures of ‘the 
private physician to the world’ reflect 


N YT in years has so much shrewd wis- 


one of the most remarkable and stimu- 
lating personalities of our time ...a veri- 
table Ulysses of modern medicine whose 
job was saving lives wholesale. 

Brunei, Sarawak, Labuan, Kandy — 
all the littkhe known corners of the earth, 
as well as the more famous, have known 
his helpful presence. Kings and tribal 
chiefs, soldiers and head hunters, physi- 
millionaires and 
bee n 


cians and witch doctors, 
the humblest of aborigines have 
his friends. 

Go into the nearest bookstore tomor- 
row. Pick up a copy of An American 
Doctor's Odyssey and read the first ten 
pages Let that be the test, and you will 
come away with the copy under your 


¢° 


arm. $3.50 


Go AMERICAN DOCTORS ODYSSEY 


W-WeNORTON & COMPANY - INC - 70 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 
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at the 


COMMODORE 


“‘New York’s Best Located Hotel” 


esePlan now to make 
The Commodore your head- 
quarters preparatory to sail- 
ing for the 1937 convention 
of Rotary International, in 
Nice, France, June 6-11... 
And in the meantime, come in 
whenever youre in New York 
and enjoy The Commodore's 
wonderful convenience, rest- 
ful rooms, fine food and 
friendly co-operation. 





2000 large, comfortable, 
outside rooms—all with 
private bath—from $3 








Frank J, Crohan, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 

















Sunday. He said, “I will reply in the 
words in which a girl refused an offer of 
marriage: You have good judgment but 
bad luck.” 

To turn from the greatest of evan- 
gelists to the greatest of poets, let me 
call the attention of my readers to a new 
edition of the Sonnets of Shakespeare, 
edited by Professor Tucker Brooke, of 
Yale, one of the foremost Shakespeare 
scholars in the world. I am sure that 
more Americans are familiar with the 
best plays of Shakespeare than with his 
sonnets; but he was just as supreme in 
these 14-line poems as he was in the 
drama. The English language in verse 
has never reached a more vertiginous 
height of passion than in these sonnets, 
which were first published in 1609. 
They are ineffably beautiful as poetry, no 
matter how we interpret them. They 
also contain the most puzzling problems 
in English literature. Their language is 
transparently clear, but no one knows to 
whom they were addressed. And the 
supreme irony is that both Shakespeare 
and his publisher had so little doubt that 
everyone did and would know, that both 
promised immortality to the recipient. 
It is indeed immortality, but anonymous. 
Professor Brooke has his own interpreta- 
tion and for the first time prints the son- 
nets in the order in which he believes 
they should be read. 

I wonder if some of my readers who 
are not so familiar with the great Rus- 
sian novelists of the 19th Century as they 
ought to be, would like to have a brief 
list of masterpieces set before them to 
take or not, as they feel disposed. These 
are all works of genius and I feel sure 
that if there are any who read them for 
the first time, they will read other novels 
by the same authors: 

Gogol, Taras Bulba. 

Turgenev, Fathers and Children. 

Tolstoi, Anna Karenina. 

Dostoevski, Crime and Punishment. 

Chekhov — Any volume of his short 
stories. 

Read all these in the English transla- 
tions by Constance Garnett. I read Anna 
Karenina and Fathers and Children 
nearly 50 years ago and have never been 
the same since. 

The plays of Chekhov, the greatest of 
Russian dramatists, must be seen rather 
than read, because they were written di- 
rectly for the stage. The Cherry Orchard, 
The Sea Gull, Uncle Vanya, appear on 
the American stage in English from time 
totime. The first time I saw The Cherry 
Orchard was when it was given in Rus- 
sian in New York. We did not have to 
understand the words, for the effect was 


overwhelming. After the fall of the 
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Sir Philip Gibbs 


final curtain I heard a lady from Con- 
necticut sitting directly behind me mur- 
mur, “What a fool I am to be crying so 
hard at a play, not one word of which 
[ can understand!” 

* * * 

Sir Philip Gibbs’s Cities of Refuge is 
an exciting novel, dealing with the after- 
math of the War as it affected various 
persons who had to find refuge outside 
of their native land. I suppose the 
features of Sir Philip Gibbs are familiar 
to Americans because his portrait so often 
appears in our journals. 

Years ago, when I was toastmaster at a 
banquet given in New York in honor ot 
David Belasco, at which speeches were 
delivered by Jane Cowl, Frances Starr, 
William A. Brady, and many other 
actors and playwrights and managers, the 
famous actress Laurette Taylor, who had 
made a prodigious reputation in Peg o 
My Heart, was called on for extempore 
remarks. She rose to the occasion with 
a flow of wit and humor and personali- 
ties that delighted the company with- 
out wounding the sensibilities. Sir 
Philip has a lean and ascetic face, 
and he happened to be sitting next to 
the lady who was then called the most 
beautiful woman in New York, Mrs. 
Lionel Atwill. Laurette Taylor asked us 
all to look at this pair and she said, “Did 
you ever see a better picture of the temp- 
tation of Saint Anthony?” 

Partly owing to the naturally general 
interest in the subject, and partly owing 
to tremendous popularity of Gone with 
the Wind, So Red the Rose, Lamb in 
His Bosom, Porgy, etc., the public are 
ready for any good book dealing with the 
South. Accordingly I recommend the 
latest one I have seen, and especially be- 
cause the author is a Rotarian—H. D. 
(Pop) Howell, a former “travelling 
man,” a member of the Hollywood Ro- 
tary Club. This book is called Strange 
Negro Stories of the Old Deep South, a 
title that not only invites but also com- 
pels attention. 

Most murder stories are dull, and a 
murder story that is dull is like a sprinter 
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who cannot run, or a pianist who cannot 
play. For the only value of detective 
novels is their ability to divert the mind. 
Hence I shall recommend only those that 

will guarantee to hold the attention. 
Here are a few: Death in a Library, by 
Ketcham; Emperor of Evil, by Carroll 
|. Daly; Gunston Cotton, Adventurer, 
by Rupert Grayson; The Door Between, 
by Ellery Queen; The Avenger Strikes, 
by W. S. Masterman. 

Rotarians who are going to attend the 
Convention at Nice should, of course, also 
take a voyage to various places along the 
Mediterranean, after the Convention is 


over. I recommend that they consult the 


various steamship and other agencies. 
One should not go to Nice and return 
without seeing places where everything 
we call culture and civilization started 
and flourished, and which, let us hope, 


destructive agencies cannot annihilate. 
* > >. 

Books mentioned, their publishers and prices 

The Missing Miniature, or the Adventures of a 
Sensitive Butcher. Erich Kastner Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.—The Hundred Years. Philip Guedalla. Double 
day Doran $3.—Moody Still Lives A. P. Fiee 
Fleming H. Revell $1.50.—Bxsh Aglow Richard 
Ellsworth Day The Judson Press $2.—Sonnets of 


Shakespeare. Tucker Brooke. Oxford University Press 
$5.—Cities of Refuge Sir Philip Gibbs. Doubleday 
Doran. $2.50.—Strange Negro Stories of the Old 
Deep South. H D Howell Werzel Publishing 
Company. $2.—Death in a Library P. Ketcham. 
Crowell. Emperor of Evil Carroll J. Daly $2 
Gunston Cotton, Adventurer Rupert Grayson Dut- 
ton. $2.—The Door Between Ellery Queen. Stokes. 
$2 The Avenger Strikes W. S. Masterman Dut 
ton. $2. 


Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1936-37 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
The supplementary references may be ob- 
tained from your local public library or by 
writing to the individual State Library Com- 


missions. 
* * of 


SECOND WEEK (APRIL)—International 
Industrial Agreements (/nfernational Serv- 
ice). 


ym THE 


RoTARIAN— 


Two-Way Trade Treaties. Raymond L. Buell. 
This issue, page 17. 

Should We ‘ ‘Buy National’? (debate) Yes! by 
Francis P. Garvan. No! by Sir Charles Mander, 
Bart. June, 1936. 

Broadening the Foundations of Peace. Sir Ar- 


thur Salter. Feb., 1937. 

Other Magazines— 
Inter-American Treaties of Pacific Settlement. 
M. Hudson. Foreign Affairs. Odct., 1936. 
International Labor Organization. V. Fry. Scho- 
lastic. Oct. 13, 1934. 

What Is the International Labor Problem? An- 
nals of the American Academy. Nov., 1933 
What Trade Pacts Do. Business Week. Feb. 13, 

1937. 
Inter- 


Consequences of Economic Nationalism. 


national Conciliation. Odct., 1936. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
International Industrial Agreements. No. 734. 
Nationalism in Economics and Its International 

Consequences. No. 717. 


THIRD WEEK (APRIL)—1937 Conven- 
tion, Nice, France. 
From Tue Rotrarian— 


A Welcome with Flowers janie aoe Howard 
H. Feighner. This issue, page 

Sunkissed Southern France. ‘Albis E. Johnson. 
This issue, page 22. 

i - Sasa at Sea. Editorial. This issue, page 


This issue, page 39. 


A Fait to Mirror Tomorrow. 
Sisley Huddleston. 


The Human Side of Travel. 


March, 1936. 

Prepare Now for Travel. William Lyon Phelps. 

ov., 1936. 

Lovely Places I Remember. L. Golding. Feb., 
1937. 

= se French Family. A. Maurois. Feb., 

Pe: icctlin. 

Music on the Moon-Kissed Riviera. J. F. Cooke, 
Etude. Apr., 1929. Romance of music at Nice. 

What to See Abroad. Scholastic. Apr. 4, 1936. 

Books— 

1937 in Europe. Eugene Fodor, ed. Houghton 
Mifflin. N. $3.50. An entertaining and 
comprehensive travel guide. 

You're Going to France. Clara Laughlin. 
Houghton Mifflin. N. Y. $3.50. 1933. Cov- 
ers all France except Paris. 

Riviera Towns. McBride Dollar Travel Books. 


Description of Nice and neighboring towns. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Several convention booklets and folders. 


and 


FOURTH WEEK (APRIL)—Boys’ 
Girls’ Week (Community Service). 


From Tue Rorartan— 
‘What’s the Matter with Our 
Dickerson. This issue, page 14 
Forthright Foresight. Editorial. 
35 


Bill?’ Roy E 


This issue, page 


What Questing Youth Wants. Walter D. Head 
Apr., 1935 

Character Training for Youth. John Dewey 
Aug., 1935 

Youth Gets a Hearing. P. C. Lovejoy and W 
Panzar. Sept., 1936 

Other Magazines— 

Boy Must Believe in Himself. D. B. Macmil 
lan Parents Magazine Feb., 1936 

What Length Apron Strings? Farnsworth Crow 
der. Hygeia May, 1936 Consideration of 
the problem of cultivating independence of thought 
and action 

Place for Youth. Beulah Amidon. Survey Graphic 
Dec., 1935. Definition of the youth problem 


and how to meet it 


What Youth Really Wants. American Magazine. 


Jan., 1937. Youth outlines its own needs. 

Books— 

Personalizy in Its Teens. Wm. R. Boorman. Mac 
millan. N. Y 1931. $2.50 

So Youth May Know. Roy E. Dickerson. Asso 
ciation Press. N. Y 1930. $2.00 

Growing into Manhood. Roy E. Dickerson. Asso 
ciation Press. N. Y 1933. $1.25, 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
“‘Advance Herald’’ for Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
“Manual of Suggestions for Boys’ and Girls’ 

V eek vhs 
Suggestions for Rotary Club Program during 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week. No. 690 


FIRST WEEK (MAY)—A Single Stand- 
ard for Private and Business Relations 
(Vocational Service). 


From Tue Rorarian— 

Three-Way Fairness. Editorial. This issue, page 
34 

Cleaning Up the cng A Business. K. K. Krue- 
ger. This issue, page 

To a Worried College eihie Edgar L. Heer- 
mance. This issue, page 50 

Use Rotary in My Business? Chesley R. Perry. 
Aug., 1936 

Our Evolving Business Ethics. F. G. Lankhard. 
Dec., 1934 

Other Magazines— 

American Business Man: 1937 Model. Edward 
Filene. Survey Graphic Jan., 1937. Relation 
of individual to industrial democracy 

Big Business Using the Golden Yardstick.  Lit- 
erary Digest. Feb. 9, 1929 

Dividends of Honesty in Business. J. Klein. 
Forum. March, 1930. 

Books— 

Psychology of Human Relations for Executives. 

Rosenstein. McGraw-Hill $2.50 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
A Single Standard for Private and Business Re- 
lations. No. 586. 
When the Task Is Cleaning House. No 
Outgrowing Cannibalism—a playlet. No 
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CORONATION WEEK IN LONDON 





Accommodations in private home; fine res. dist., only 
20 mins. from route. Room, bath, breakfast. tele 
phone, all for 16 ($4) per day per person. For full 
info. write or wire Box 166, Columbia City, Ind 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for book pul lication. Send return postage 
Dept. 54—House of Field, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


PARIS, FRANCE 
GD. HOTEL du PAVILLON 
36 RUE DE L’ECHIQUIER 
The Rotary Hotel .‘ 1921. 


Trust Charley Wac 
take care 
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Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 

Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3’’ 

The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street 





Chicago, Hl. 











JUNIOR GONG $5.00 
For smaller clubs ime beau 
tiful lines and rich waiew tones 
as our large gong, 8” high Con 

plete with emblen gavel and 
cover —$5.00 


F lags—Banners— Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIL. 


DD NUMBER 
OF ALL MAGAZINES 


We furnish single copies, volumes or sets 
promptly and reasonably 
PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York Ci-y 
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SECRETARIES 
AND JEWELERS 

Send for the new Folder 
THE MILLER JEWELRY Co. 


Embiem Manufacturers 


809 Wainut St., Cincinnati, Ohie 


SPECIAL DISCOUN Ts ON CL vB Oi 






















KEEP YOUR MAGAZINES USEFUL! 


ii you want to keep old copies of Tue R 
conveniently available for reference p Irpos s, try a 


rTARI 


Multiple Kinder It is easy t« /perate and 


strong 


durable, and priced at only $2 “) in the f ted 
States: $3.00 in other countries. Order yours today 
THE ROTARIAN, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 











‘ERICA (OK; MIDWEST 
AMER 937! 





Write today for 

FREE 40. page 
@ catalog describing 
this bigger, better, more powerful, 
14-tube world-wide radio. Over 


Money-back querantee 


a piles 





MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 








i 

DEPT. K-120 CINCINNATI, OHIO i 
Send me your new FREE 40-pagecatalog. ; 
Name i 
Address ; 
Town State 7 

1 User Agents f Make Easy Extra Money. Check Here { } for details ] 

When writin }, please mention The tartan” 













1M GLAD YOU LIKE 
THAT AUTOPOINT, 
MR.JOHNSON 










THE FINEST 
PENCIL 1 
EVER HAD 





“PVE LEARNED A NEW 
WAY TO ADVERTISE— 


“I started to use Autopoint Pencils as adver- 
tisements because I knew that my sales 
message, stamped on an Autopoint, is never 
thrown away. It is seen many times a day. 
Now I've found another reason for using 
Autopoints to tell my sales story. I’ve found 
that these handsome, trouble-proof pencils 
make real friends for me! My gift Auto- 
points pay—in friendships as well as sales.’’ 
Send today for the new book “‘The Human Side Of 
Sales Strategy.’’ Find out about Autopoint’s exclu- 
sive mechanical advantages, and the methods 5000 
leading firms have used, to 
make sales through these finer 
pencils. Samples on request. 
No obligation. 
Correspondence invited 
from overseas merchants 
equipped to act as distrib- 
utors or sales represen- 
tatives to wholesalers, re- 
tailersand premium buyers 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-4 
1801 Foster Avenue, — mM. 


Better Pencil 








Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 16 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


OLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 
























Represent nationally known line of low 
riced slicing machines needed by every 
estaurant, Butcher, Lunch Counter, 
Road Stand, ete. Slices meats; breads, 
fruits, vegetables like $250 machine, yet 
sells for aslow as $9.95. Used by over 100,000, 
including big chains. Territories open. Op- 
$250 SLICERS portunity for large, steady income. Write. 


MaMae@er. Tim GENERAL SLICING MACHINE CO. 
FOR fi 100 South 3rd St., Dept. 21 Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WORK LIKE 


~ 2 ee 7 
SPEAKERS! "eile g 
your speeches. 
Rates as low as $1.00 for half-hour ad- a 
@ dress, depending on type of speech 
wanted. Information free. Strictly # 
B confidential. Write! 
FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. sg 
@ NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio s 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Give us a call the next time 
you need to engage teachers. 
Henry D. Hughes, Manager, 25 East Jackson Blvd, Chicago, IIL 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian 
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Chats on 
Contributors 


k HAT Man Must Organize is a conclusion 


which James Truslow Adams, as one of the 
most discerning and best known interpreters of 
American history, could not easily So 
astutely did he describe The Founding of New 
England in his bock by that title that he won 
the $2,000 Pulitzer prize in history in 1922. A 
decade later his book The Epic of America drew 
“the 
ex- 


escape. 


from even reticent critics such comment as 
American history in 
Among other books by Mr. Adams 
Tempo of Modern Life, America’s 
and The Living Jefferson. 


* * * 


best single volume of 
istence.” 


are The 
Tragedy, 


As Geneva correspondent for newspapers in 
America and the Orient, Albin E. Johnson 
found time now and then to slip down to Sun- 
kissed Southern France, of which he speaks with 
authority, as may he of international affairs. 
Though a native of Kansas, he has been a rover 
his college days. . Should We Insure 
the Wheat Crop?, the 
question of the debate-of- 
the-month, elicits a Yes! 
from Dr. A. G. Black. 
He has been chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture since 1935, which 
job was immediately pre- 
ceded by two years as 
chief of the Corn-Hog 
Section of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Dr. Black’s back- 
ground includes at least a 
as teacher of agri- 
cultural economics at the 
University of Minnesota 
Iowa State 
J Robert E. Sterling, 
R. E. Sterling : alien 

crop insurance question, is 


editor of The Northwestern Miller, 


since 


A. G. Black 


decade 


and College. 


who answers 


which “cir- 


culates around the world” from its offices in 
Minneapolis, Minn. Author Sterling lives in 
Kansas City, Mo. Raymond Leslie Buell, 
Two-Way Trade Treaties, is president of the 


Foreign Policy Association, an educational organ- 
ization in the field of affairs, and 
has been director of its research department for 
nine years. He has interviewed many who guide 
the foreign policies of the nations of 
Europe, and has done much research in 
Europe, Africa, Central America, and the 
West Indies. His best known books are 
International Relations The Native 
Problem in Africa. Dozens of 
parents have asked Roy E. Dickerson: 
What's the Matter Our Bill?, for, 
with the exception of six years of law 
practice at the boys 
work of one kind or another has 
Teaching in 
assistant to Judge 
Colo., 


international 


and 


with 


his career, 
always 


start of 
been his business. a boys’ 
school, Y.M.C.A. work, 
Ben Lindsey in Denver, and many 
Contributors Cte left to 
right in top row): Johnson, 
Tsao, Dickerson; (bottom row ) 
Phelps, Buell, and Feighner. 


—$<$________. 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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James Truslow Adams, historian 


other services preceded his advent in 1923 as 
director of activities of the international head 
quarters of the Grand Council of the Order 
DeMolay, at Kansas City, Mo. . . . T. C. Tsao, 
A Chinese View of Rotary, is a Past President 
the Rotary Club of Hangchow, China. His R 
tary classification is radio communications. 
Howard H. Feighner, who advises that 4 
Welcome with Flowers Awaits You!, is Conven 
tion Manager of Rotary International and is a 
member of the Rotary Club of Chicago, III. He 
spends a few months of each year in the Conven 
France. 


tion city and is now in Nice, 


- . oe 

William Lyon Phelps, who carries on with 
Book News and Views, is a significant name in 
the field of American criticism and modern 
literature. He taught English at Yale Universit 
for more than three decades, and is a memb 
of the Rotary Club of New Haven, Conn. 
Paul Kearney, Fireman, Save My Furniture 
is an American free-lance writer, whose specialt 
is articles on fire prevention and fire fighting 
Readers of Esquire, Reader's Digest, and other 
magazines will recognize his name. . Edgar 
L. Heermance, To a Worried College Student, i 
an author and economist whose widely diver 
career has led him into the ministry, Red Cro 
work, literary production, and consulting. He 1 
the Connecticut and Pa: 
Association. Among his several books are Cha 
or Cosmos? and Can Business Govern Itself? H 
is a membeg of the Rotary Club of New Haven, 
Conn. . . . Karl K. Krueger, Cleaning Up t 
Laundry Business, is a member of the editoria! 
staff of THE ROTARIAN. 


secretary of Forest 


(3) Underwood & Underw: 
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(2) Syracuse Post-Standard; (3) Walinger. 
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Across the Gangplank to Europe 


Fourteen Rotary Sailings’ for the Nice Convention, June 6-11 


List of Official Ships 


First—To attend and enjoy the Rotary Sailing Date From To 
Convention at Nice, with your April 30—S S Duchess of Atholl Montreal Liverpool 
family. 

May 4—S S Paris New York Plymouth 


Second—To see Europe and get ac- 


; ; : May 19—S S Manhattan New York Havre 
quainted with its treasures of art 
and history. May 20—S S Carinthia New York Cherbourg 
New York 


May 2!1—S S Transylvania Glasgow 


Third—To make new friends among the Boston 


Rotarians of Europe and the rest of May 22—S $ Roma New York Nice 
the world, and to exchange ideas 


‘ May 25—S S Lafayette New York Havre 
with them for the further develop- . 
ment of Rotary in all communities. May 26—S S Queen Mary New York Cherbourg 

May 26—S S Volendam New York Boulogne 


Fourth—To gain a greater personal 
knowledge of the peoples of Europe May 26—S S President Harding New York Havre 
so that you may speak about them 
with genuine understanding to all 
those with whom you come in con- May 28—S S Paris New York Havre 
tact, and thus make your contribu- May 29—S S Rex en 
tion to the advancement of Ro- 
tary's Fourth Object. 


The Office of the Transportation Committee moves on May Ist to the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, to give more efficient service to those Rotarians who have delayed 
their decisions to attend the Nice Convention. 


May 28—S S Duchess of Atholl Montreal Havre 


May 29—SS Empress of Australia Quebec Cherbourg 


There is still time to make your steamship and hotel reservations, and select your Euro- 
pean tour. The Office in New York will remain at your service until the very last minute. 
Of course, the longer you delay, the smaller will be the list of accommodations still avail 
able. But in the "Rotary Sailings"’ and in the Rotary Tours of Europe you will enjoy all of 
the privileges of a fine Rotary fellowship, carefree travel and a constantly refreshing series 
of enjoyable experiences with old and new friends among new and interesting scenes. 


Address your inquiries AFTER MAY IST to 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


CONVENTION TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


Hotel Pennsylvania New York City, New York, U. S. A. 




















Madarsapa- 








Caricature of Madariaga, by Derso, | 


well-known European cartoonist. 


A Look Ahead— 


@ Heading a list of distin- 
guished contributors to the 
June ROTARIAN is Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, 
author, engineer, teacher, 
diplomat. His article is 
titled New Ways to Think. 
... The debate-of-the-month 
will be on The Graduate’s 
Dilemma—Small City vs. 
Large City . . . Bertrand 
Russell, English author 
and philosopher, will con- 
tribute a significant article 
on social changes and 
architecture... . 


@ Among other unusual 
features: Before and After 
Forty, by Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo; 7he Near Way Is 
North—by Plane, by Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, arctic 
explorer; Adventures in Eat- 
ing (places to look for in 
Europe), by Sisley Hud- 
dleston ; Help Him Get That 
Job! (some good tips on the 
how), by George T. Eager; 
So We Are Calling It ‘Boy 
Sponsorship’ (a practical 
plan for helping boys), by 
Winthrop Howard. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag. 


From Dr. Wiggam 
Glad you find my article (Tight-Minders +s. 
Open-Minders, page 18, this issue) worth a place 
in your excellent magazine. I find more to 
quote from THe RorariaN in my newspaper 
feature Let’s Explore Your Mind, which reaches 
some 8 or 10 million readers daily, than any 
other magazine published. 
A. E, Wiccam, Feature Writer, 
Scientist, and Author 
New York City, N. Y. 


Since Noah's Day 

I have read with interest C. G. Abbot's What's 
the Weather—Next Year? in the March Ro- 
TARIAN. 

The weather is discussed more frequently per- 
haps than any other subject that affords a con- 
venient topic for conversation. This is but 
natural, for it is ever with us, our constant com- 
panion from the cradle to the grave and in- 
fluences the lives and happiness of everyone. 

At one time the causes for our changing 
weather were a profound mystery to mankind, 
but we do not believe so much in mysteries any 
more. Man has come to realize that behind every 
effect there is a cause. We have not learned all 
the causes and meteorology is not an exact 
science, but we are learning some of the causes 
year by year. 

Since the fulfillment of the long-range fore- 
cast of the heavy rain that floated Noah's Ark, 
people have been calling on the Weather Bureau 
to make long-range forecasts. 

The Weather Bureau has an open and in- 
quiring mind on this subject and is endeavoring 
to investigate every plausible avenue of approach, 
but the Weather Bureau is not being led away 
from a rational conservative approach either by 
great floods, prolonged drotght, or assertions 
of fanatics advocating this or that pet theory. 

The present Chief of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Dr. Willis Gregg, is a progressive scientist 
and he is codperating with every recognized 
agency and with true scientists, and we are all 
hoping for progress in the years that are ahead. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact that 
theories are theories, that speculation is specula- 
tion, and that our feet are not yet on solid 
ground. 

Tt does not take the wisdom of a Solomon to 
understand that until the different kinds of 
weather prevailing at the same time in different 
parts of the world can be satisfactorily explained, 
it is unwise to put too much dependence on sun 
spots or variations of the solar constant. 

Water C. HickMon 
Governor 15th Rotary District 
Classification: Meteorology 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Starve Mars! 


I note with a deal of interest Admiral Byrd's 
antiwar article, 1s a Dark Age Ahead?, in the 
March Rorarian. Interesting that so admirable 
and doughty a character as Admiral Byrd should 
dedicate his best days to a war against Mars. 
Certainly a welcome recruit. But far more in- 
teresting, even amazing, his indication of the 
means to be employed to get the skids under the 
grisly brute. 

The method, he tells us, is to organize for 
peace, which includes: 


“Informing ourselves and our children as to 
what is involved in the choices to be made.” 

“Studying war and violence as institutions and 
reaching conclusions about them.” 

“Informing ourselves as to what is really nec 
essary for peace.” 

Certainly no one can find fault with tho« 
proposals. Admirable, no doubt, 
But just what can these things have to do with 
the actual stopping of war? They merely serv: 
to describe war and its ill effects, to diagnos 
the disease. But we are now in no need of 
diagnosis. | What 
Something that will remove the cause of wai 
of all wars. Wise doctors no longer waste much 
time diddling with cures. They rather cast 
about for the cause, remove it, and rely on Na 
ture to do the rest... 

Well, did you ever hear of a war anywhere, 
anytime, that did not have an economic genesis 
right down at its bottom? I mean right down 
at the bottom of the bottom? Major Hazeltin: 
asserts that all wars have had, as their basic mo 
tive, access to sea water. And why do they 
want access to sea water? Why, clearly for 
trade advantage . . . But why not establish a 
different motive for our creating? Produce with 
the objective of human use, rather than makin; 
that objective merely incidental to the present 
major one of private profit... 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, one of the few inte! 
lectual converts to Reaction, holds with the old 
inherent cussedness theory of mankind that men 
must always clash, and that a way must be 
found to settle our frictions aside from war. 
But what is that way? Two thousand years of 
benevolent preachments haven't accomplished 
much. They haven't accomplished anything. 
Old Top Kick Mars just can’t understand that 
kind of language. We must use harsher means 
Take away his fodder and let him starve. 

Joun P. Everett, Rovarian 
Classification: Attorney 


and usefu! 


we want is a germicide 


Sturgis, South Dakota 


Uses Rotarian in Classes 


We shall be able to make excellent classroom 
use next quarter of the debate on the question 
of taking crime news off the front page (Feb 
ruary RorariaN). I was also very much inter- 
ested in the article in the same issue by m: 
friend Al Roth, on the solution of the crime 
problem in California. 

CuiLton R. Busn 
Executive Head, Division of Journalism 
Stanford University 

Stanford University, California 


Esperanto—a ‘Cinch’ 

The lesson series in French, in the current 
issues of THe Rotarian, reminds me that | 
should brush up on my knowledge of that 
tongue. My knowledge of Esperanto and its 
immediate usefulness (see Needed: A “Spare- 
Tire” Language, by Walter D. Head, March 
Rorarian) have kept me from profiting much 
from having studied French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian, except to learn the origin of the Esperanto 
vocabulary. 

I think you should suggest that the local Ro- 
tary Clubs select their delegate to the Interna: 
tional Convention as soon as announcement is 
made of the date of the Convention, and have 
the delegate start studying or attending a class 





chia. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


AVERERE 


ully accredited two-year Junior College for 
ae emphasizing liberal arts. Transfer 
and terminal courses in music, art, expres- 
sion; teacher training, secretarial, physical 
education, home economics. Dramatics. 
Golf, riding. Pool. In healthful Piedinont section. 
Reautiful new buildings. 75th year. Endowed rate. 


Catal’. Curtis Bishop, President 
Box B Danville, Va. 














~ FAIRFAX HALL 


In famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 








College Preparatory and Junior College. All Fine 
Arts. Elective courses to suit individual spteuses- 
onroli« 


Highest standards of work and citizenship 
ment limited to one hundred girls. Indoor and outdoor 
pools. Private riding stable. All sports and recrea- 
tions. Rotary scholarship ~= — or the daughters 
of Rotarians. Write for 

FAIRFAX HALL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Box RO, Park Station Waynesboro, Virginia 



















Gulf Park 


COLLEGE BY-THE-SEA 


AccrepiTep 2-year Junior College. Also 
3-year college preparatory course. Music, 
art, speech and theater arts, home eco- 
secretarysbip. Park-like campus 






nomics, 
of semi-tropical beauty. Riding, salt water 
sports. New fresh water pool. Dancing. Catalog. 


Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Successful PATTERNS FOR LIVING are 
being worked out and developed at 
Lindenwood. Write JOHN L. ROEMER, 
President, Box R037. 


























BOYS’ SCHOOLS 











VIENTWORTH 


a Academy and Junior College 









NEAR KANSAS CITY 


57th year. High school and two 
years regular college work. Accredited 
—high scholastic standards. All sports 
Indoor swimming pool, gym, stadium 
Music, debating, dramatics. Non-mil- 
itary Summerschool. Friendly Spirit. —. 
interest in Rotary. Write for Catalog. cor. 

4 Sellers, 657 Washington Place, Lexington, mo. 


PEDDIE®~ 


Peddie specializes in preparing boys for college. Out 








of 316 boys graduated in last five years, 281 have 
entered colleges such as Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. In 


f 


stitute of Technology. 150-acre campus. 15 modern 


buildings. Near Princeton Separate school for 
younger boys. All sports for all. School golf 
course. Summer session. 72nd year. Catalog. 


Head master, 
H ightstown, N. J. 


Wilbour E. Saunders, 
Ui Box 5C 

















HARRISBURG 


ACADEMY 


Provides the best educational facilities for 
Pupils of all ages. Graduates in 56 colleges 
and universities. Modern buildings, fine 


campus, new gym, swimming pool. all ath 
letics. Moderate rates. Est. 1784. Two 
ear Junior College course in business 
aining. 

Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster 
Box 3 





Harrisburg, Pa. | 





MILITARY 


ENTUCK INSTITUTE 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Oldest private military school in America 
Fully accredited. Special junior department. 
Prepares for college or business. 


Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine."’ 


healthful land and water sports all year with 
For catalogs, address 


Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


Boys enjoy 
no interruption to studies. 
Cel. Chas. B. Richmond, President, 





GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


In Allegheny Mountains—Near White Sulphur 


Springs. Elevation 2300 Feet. 
For young women. Junior College and college pre 
paratory. Graduates admitted to colleges or uni- 
versities accepting certificates. Founded 1812. Art, 
Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory Flat 
rate $750. For catalog, address: French W. Thomp- 


-D., Pres., Dept. S, Lewisburg, W. Va. 











High School and Junior College 


Fvery Boy Rides 


R.0.T.C. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE | 





CCL. D.C. PEARSON, Superin 


tendent 
Box ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 








BUSINESS AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


-NICHOLS- 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Only college of its kind. Outstanding 2-year courses for 
men in Business Administration and Executive Train 
ing. Accounting, Marketing, Banking and Journalism 
Also l-yr. course for college graduates. Modern dor 
mitories. Gymnasium, athletic fields for all sports 
Campus life. Unexcelled country location. Catalog. 

James L. Conrad, Box fox O, Dudley, Mass. 


BRYANT COLLEGE 


Many sons and daughters of Ro- 
tarians attend this beautifully to- 
cated college. Exceptional two-year 
degree courses in Business Admin- 
istration, Accounting, Finance, Sec- 
retarial Practice. Also 1-yr. Secre- 




















tarial. Effective placement. Gym- 
nasium. itory. Friendly at- 
.  T5th nab aeRO. 


mon 
ident, Providence, 


PACKARD SCHOOL 


80th Year—Registered by N. Y. State Regents 
Diploma courses: Secretarial and Gen- 
eral Business for High School grad- 
. uates and College students. | 
] Electives: Shorthand, Typewriting, | 
Accounting, Psychology. Placement | 
service. For catalog write— 
od Ass!. nam 253 Lexingtoa Avenue 

New York at 35th St.). Tel, Cat. 5-8860 
Six Weeks Pel Session Begins July 6 


“When a please mention “The Rotarian” 























BLUE RIDGE tor BOYS 


for BOYS 
HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A fully accredited preparatory school of high stand 
ards, aims and ideets for boys nine years and upward 
Ideally located in picturesque, healthful Western North 


Carolina, twenty miles from Asheville. Virtually tu- 
torial methods of instruction; supervised athletics 
Stress laid upon character development. Instruction 


and practice in public speaking. Moderate fees. Sum- 
mer Term or Camp. For catalogue, address 


J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box A, Hendersonville, N.C 











andolph-Macon acavemy 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 46T 
Prepares ‘or college through inten 
sive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Reasorrable rates 
For catalog, address: 
COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal! 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 





}sium, indoor swimming pool. Every sport AY 5 

jfor the boy Marksmanship 96 acres ck 
Write today for catalog. Address Cel. ar | era 
4. M. Hitch, Superintendent, Box ik 


| 
| 


PERKIOMEN 


“credited school convenient to New York and 
P IF a Iphia Select group of boys from the beast 
cl 





families asses average & Be “ys really learn 

ne yw to study 92° %° of last voor, ‘s graduates in 

21 lew Unusual library variety of 

sports golf, hunting ow “Junior. School 

redite! Summer School 45u Moderate 
rate, no extras. Catalog. 

Cc. €. Tobias, M.A., Headmaster 
Box 1067 ennsburg, Pa. 




















MILITARY SCHOOL 
Junior College and High School 
94th year. Noted for successful development of 
.o¥S mentally, physically and morally Fully 
vecredited. Small classes. High scholastic stand- 
ards. Modern buildings. $200,000 gymna- 


5/C Boonville, Missouri. arth om 


CARLISLE SCHOOL 





Boys’ military preparatory, ages 12 to 20 
Ideal location, fully accredited, small asses ri 
vidual instruction, good athleti« eam, rate $450.00 
includes dress uniform Write for catalogue, 


COLONEL JAS. F. RISHER, HEADMASTER, 
Lock drawer G, Bamberg, 8S. C. 


BORDENTOWN 











| MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Graduates in 50 colleges Individual atten 

tion Experienced faculty. Colle repa 

ratory, Business and General courses. Also 

Junior School Accredited. Modern facili 4 
ties. Home-like environment. Sports for 4 
ill. Near Trenton. Write REGISTRAR Founded 
for catalog Box 355, Bordentown, N. J is8ss 


TennesseeMilitary Institute 


Trains leaders; prepares for college or for 
business. Accredited. National patronage 


Superior faculty ‘nspires boys to best ef 

fort 100 acres, golf course, pool In 
healthful highlands Moderate rates 
Monthly payment optional Est 1874 
Catalog Col. C. R. Endstley, Box 18, 


Sweetwater, Tenn, 


Oxford Academy 


From Texa to New rland boys ye 











come to obtain the Brom + advanta 
Oxford preparation for leading 
Each student a class. Awakens 
facultic ea dy, concer ’ 
Develor ha t initiative ia 
where thers fail Also 7 ng Schoo! 
Spa ' rund Social life ar ar 
water sports 27th year Write tor 
atalor 
Dr. J. M. We dberg 
Box A-95 Pleasantville, WM. 34 
Since 1885 For Boys 
ee reneesee. TENNESSEE 
Junior School ‘reparatory (iraduate 
¥ School Lin 
Limi Limit 75 High ! 
Grad h- 4-8 Grades 9-1 11-12 Graduate 
$450.00 $550.00 $550.00 
——Also Summer School 
Address R. KENNETH MOAGAN, JA, Headmasic 
“Where Boys Are Taught to Find Themscives’’ 














BUSINESS AND VOC 


A TIONAL SCHOOLS 











NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 


» Offering thorough course in clini- 
E cal laboratory technique, including 
Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. 
Also X-Ray and Physiotherapy 
in 3 months. Unusually high 
graduate placement. 


WRITE TOR CATALOG. 
3428 £. Lake St. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





dsusiness Adm.nistration and Accounting. 


“STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. DEGREE in 2 years. World fa 
mous for technica! 2-year courses in 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemi 
cal, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering 
Those who 
Short diplome 
Drafting (36 weeks 
Students from every 
S4th year Enter 
Write for Catalog 





ack high school may make up work 
courses in Surveying (36 weeks), 
Low tuition. Low living costs. 
state - - aa yo ay agg 
Sept.. March June 
2857 € . — Ave.. ) Ind 


Continued on Column One. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





COLLEGES 
SEMINARY 


MORAVIAN COLLEGE 


America’s Oldest Boarding School for Girls 
Beautifal nine acre Campus. Modern equipment. 
Individual needs met. 

SEMINARY: Grades 1 to 12, College Prep. Practical 
courses. Separate Junior School. All sports. 

COLLEGE: Four year A.B. and B.S. degrees. Certificate 
courses: Fine and Applied Arts, Secretarial, Drama- 
tics, Music, Laboratory technician, 

acnarete Steg for Seminary and College 

Edw. | - Heath, M.A D.,  Pres., Box M, Bethlehem, P Pa. 


MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


(1845-1937) In the Heart of Texas 


Four-year fully accredited college for women. Member 
National Association Schools of Music. Complete academic 
schedule offered (education, home economics, science, 
journalism). Superior FINE ARTS (music, art, dra- 
matics), Modern facilities, healthful climate, cosmopoll- 
ten student body. Low rates, saree loan funds—ample 
endowment. Summer term, May 3 ~Fall term, Sept. 13. 
Write Dr. J. C. Hardy, A.M., LL. D.. Pres., Belton, Tex. 


A School of Distinction 
Standard four-year college, B. A., B. 8S. dearees. 
Pre-medical, pre-law, pre-pharmaceutical, pre-den- 
tal, and pre-engineering courses. A college of char- 
acter, with a background of Virginia culture and 
scholarly traditions. All sports. 


DR. CHAS. J. SMITH, Pres. SALEM, VA. 








SERVING PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN’S COUNTR 
MODERN RESIDENCE. COMPL ETE APPOINTMENTS 


Beautiful PACKARD MANOR Estate. 


Chautauqua Lake, New York. 
Eighth Season. All ages enrolled. 
Ideal vacation program. 
ADDRESS: MRS. HEATH deMARKO 
PHONE CHAUTAUQUA 2-105 





BANCROFT SCHOOL 


Year round home with scientific care 
and modern educational program for 
retarded or unsocial children. (54th 
year.) Fees include summer camp on 
Maine Coast. Write for free booklet— 
“DO YOU KNOW YOUR CHILD?” 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., J. C. Cooley, Box 375 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 














THE GROVE SCHOOL 


Madison, Conn. 
for character development—all types of be- 
havior difficulties—complete schooling from 
nursery through high school—beautiful home 
atmosphere—a progressive country boarding 


school. 
JESS PERLMAN, Director. 
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| SPACE IN | THIS DIRECTORY 


is available to schools and camps 
of good standing at nominal cost. 
Write today for complete informa- 
tion. Address THE ROTARIAN, 
35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, II. 











STEWART HOME SCHOOL 
For Retarded Children. 44th year 


Private home and school on beautiful 500 
acre estate in Blue Grass section. Cottage 
plan. Individual mental and manual train- 
ing. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director 


Box R Frankfort, Ky. 














SUMMER CAMPS 





FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


FOR BOYS 








LAKE GREELEY CAMPS 


Atop the Pocono Mountains of Penna. 


SKYLAND for Girls * SHOHOLA for Boys 


Nationally patronized camps with pur ful program 
for Christians 6 to 17. S |  Sounetl. Cabins rag 
° 500 acre camp © un Cc. 2 
Phila. 3 hre. Moderate tu tion. covers ‘daily laine. 
trips, crafts, ete. Special rate for Jrs. Booklet: 


C. A, Humme!, 7205 Eimwood Ave., Phila, Pa. 





c AMP MADISON 


Madison, Conn. 


40 children, co-ed, non-sectarian, progressive 
education methods, creative arts, medical and 
psychological supervision, long season, mod- 
erate fees. 

















Jess Perlman Director 
RIP VAN WINKLE ON-TI-ORA 
for Boys for Girls 


In the Catskill Mountains 


genet A located. One mile apart. Each camp 

a separate unit. Swimming, canoeing, field sports, 
tennis, golf, riding, handcrafts. Modern equip- 
ment. Competent staff. Catholic chapel. Address: 


COWHEY CAMPS 
730 Riverside Drive New York, N 


FOR GIRLS 











CAMP ARBUTUS Gus 


One-half mile shore on inland lake 
near Grand Traverse Bay, Michigan. 
23d season. All camp sports. Trips 
by land and water. Branch pioneer 
camps. Separate junior group. Mod- 
erate fee. For information write 


Edith M. Steere, 2461 Packard Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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LOL LG 


America’s Premier Camp 


* Most beautifully environed, superbly 
ogulp ped, for boys 7 to 18. On crest 
ee Barmy Mts., 2300 ft. elevation. 
nat of the Sky’’ near Hendersonville, 





ee 
Thru elective courses every boy builds 
y and earns certificate or 
gle decoration for pro- 
ficiency in academic subjects, land or 
lake sports. 
Write for fully illustrated booklet. 
WOODWARD, Pres., 


Address COL. J. C. College Park, Ga. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 
PIKE COUNTY, PA. 


Boys 9 to 17 
Offering complete training in all outdoor 








activities. Camp is under personal supervision 
of Dan Beard. 

Write for information 
Box 67R Suffern, N. Y. 














ADMIRAL FARRAGUT “¢kme" 


summer of a lifetime for a 
0 18] Naval camp, July 5 to August 30 
Sat navigation, cruises, land sports 
fies fi from New York City. Rate in 
udes uniform, qutoring available 
fear yr miral $. S. Rob N 
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FOR GIRLS 
OODLAND 


A Private ~ Gig “Aristian Girls 6-1 
Londonderry, Vt. wf ft. ran. All An a Varied 
Riding Physician 


Wine 17.50 « week. Earsion' “iire Merbert Lorens, 
& wee! ds 
Pe. 0. 424, Bennington, Vt. Kamp Kaaterski 


for Boys, Pownal, Vt., affiliated 
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THE ROTARIAN 


of Esperanto so that when he leaves for the Con- 
vention, he has had a year of Esperanto, enough 
to enable him to read, write, and speak the 
language with others. 

Even the American, who has difficulty speak- 
ing his own language correctly, can master 
Esperanto in a short time. It’s a “cinch”; no 
irregular. verbs, no irregular adjectives, a uni 
form pronunciation and accent, etc... . 

Certain cities in France, Cannes, for example. 
have traffic signs in Esperanto as well as in 
French. It might interest the delegates of the 
coming Convention to watch for these and 
other signs of Esperanto. 

Also, one should know that the emblem ot 
Esperanto is the Green Star commonly worn in 
the lapel. In Europe, where many languages 
are used in small territory, the badge is useful. 

ConraD FisHER 
Esperanto: Information, Instruction 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Bouquet for ‘Billy’ 

Thank you for spreading the product of Wil- 
liam Lyon (Billy) Phelps over your pages (Book 
News and Views, March Rotarian). He is my 
friend. He doesn’t know it, but he has be- 
friended me often, in the recommendation of 
worthy books and bringing me the gold of his 
worthy intellect. Have followed him vigorously 
in Scribner's and missed him when he quit. 
Know also of his many beautiful cantacts and 
not the least the sunshine he brought to tran- 
sients and locals in northern Michigan in the 
summertime. Am glad he graces our magazine. 

Sam G. Fouse, Rotarian 
Classification: Dry Goods Retailing 
Lisbon, Iowa 


Assignment for Mr. Golding 

I thoroughly enjoyed Louis Golding’s article 
on Lovely Places I Remember in the February 
Rorarian. His language and description of his 
travels and experiences are really wonderful. 

I love to travel myself, but have not had the 
opportunity to enjoy other countries as he has. 
Having seen most of the great natural wonders 
of the United States and Canada, I surely would 
like Mr. Golding to see and to describe some 
of the wonders of our country. 

Let him write of our Yellowstone Park, which 
I consider the most wonderful place in the 
world, with its great geysers and boiling mud 
springs of all kinds, and the beautiful Yellow- 
stone Falls and Canyon with all the colors of 
the rainbow. . . . Next, our Great Lakes and 
connecting rivers; with their pure crystal waters 
thundering down over Niagara Falls, and form- 
ing the beautiful St. Lawrence River. . 

Then the majestic Grand Canyon where you 
can go down a mile deep on a mule’s back, 
and then look up from the bottom and _ see 
one of the grandest sights you ever saw. . . 
And the beautiful and charming Yosemite of 
California, with its lovely waterfalls. . . . Bryce 
Canyon with its brilliant, varied coloring. 

Then north through California on to Seattle, 
with a scenic boat trip to Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, east through the picturesque Rocky 
Mountains of Canada and to Duluth... . : A 
boat trip of over 500 miles on Lake Superior, 
landing in my home town of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, in which are located some of the 
largest locks in the world, and through which 
at our very door pass every year more large boats 
and more freight than pass through the Suez 
Canal, the Panama Canal, and the Kiel Canal 
all combined. 

V. R. Conway, Rotarian 
Classification: Retail Drugs 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 














